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RUBENS. 
II. 


[* a previous article on Rubens, our principal subject of study was 
his generally successful life. His special merits as an artist were 
purposely left for future consideration. 

So much has been said about him by various authors that it is 
difficult to write any thing which may not have been in some degree 
anticipated ; but there are certain peculiarities which it may be well 
to bring into clearer relief. 

The first and most important of these is the strikingly personal 
character of the painter’s genius, shown in his arbitrary way of sub- 
stituting his own treatment for that of others, not from bravado, but 
from the strength of personal instincts. He differed from many 
other great painters in having a decided taste for copying the works 
of other artists, but the reader isnot to suppose that Rubens would 
at all abdicate his own personality in doing this. On the con- 
trary, his copies are the best evidence we have of the intensity of 
his own idiosyncrasy. He copied Titian and other painters, but only 
to turn their works into so many pictures of his own, not at all caring 
to preserve the peculiarities of their coloring or their style. “A 
dcawing by Rubens after Raphael,” says Mr. Comyns Carr, “is surely 
more impregnated by Rubens than by Raphael. The individuality of 
the copyist, or rather of the interpreter, is so frankly expressed that 
the contrast between his interpretation and the original performance 
marks precisely all the concordances and all the incompatibilities of 
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these two artistic natures.” The same writer goes on to mention 
other examples ;! but M. Xavier de Reul alludes to an especially curi- 
ous case of transformation, in which Rubens had altered a set of en- 
gravings from Michael Angelo by drawing upon them with sanguine, 
so as to bring them into harmony with his own personal genius.” 
The engravings so altered used to be at Brussels, in the Kaieman 
collection. The most remarkable case of all is a free copy by Ru- 
bens of a picture in tempera which he found at Mantua. The picture 
was one of a series of nine which Mantegna had designed as illus- 
trations of a triumph of Julius Cesar. Rubens chose that with the 
elephants carrying the candelabra; “but,” says Dr. Waagen, “his 
ardent imagination, ever directed to the dramatic, could not be con- 
tented with this ; instead of a harmless sheep which in Mantegna is 
walking by the foremost elephant, Rubens has introduced a lion and 
a lioness which growl angrily at the elephant. The latter on his 
part is not idle, but, looking furiously around, is on the point ‘of 
striking the lion a blow with his trunk.” The original tempera 
picture is now at Hampton Court, and the copy by Rubens is in the 
English National Gallery. 

Would it be possible to adduce a more striking instance of pre- 
dominating personality in an artist? He coolly alters a sheep toa 
lion and lioness, and then to give unity to the work so altered he 
changes the attitude of an elephant from a state of quiet indifference 
to one of warlike fury. Rubens has accepted Mantegna’s design 
as a convenience, and treated it as freely as he would have treated a 
sketch of his own invention which as a first conception had been 
wanting in vivacity. Butisthiscopying? Certainly not; it is adapt- 
ing, not copying. He treated Nature and history with a like audac- 
ity; in other words he dealt with all his materials as their master 
and not their slave, using the people and things in the world as the 
substance on which his invention might be left free to operate, or as 
a stimulus to invention itself. It is easy to demonstrate the devia- 
tion when an artist substitutes a lion and lioness for a sheep; but 
if Mantegna’s design had no longer been in existence, this inter- 
esting evidence would have been wanting. When we come to the 
interpretation of Nature the difficulty of demonstration is much in- 
creased, because the models are all dead. Here, then, we have to 
proceed by induction and by a certain line of reasoning which I will 
endeavor to make clear to the reader. 


1 See I’Art, vol. xi. p. 266. 2 See I’Art, vol. x. p. 266. 
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Before proceeding to do this, I beg permission to offer a few words 
of necessary explanation. I have endeavored to show in my “ Life of 
Turner” how freely a great artist deals with his materials, and how 
he is at the same time studious of truth and independent of it. An 
analysis of this kind is perfectly within my province as a writer on 
art, and no one has either the authority or the power to hinder me 
from applying it; but it exposes me to attack from two classes of 
critics. The sincere but superstitious critic—the man, I mean— 
whose ideas about art are a superstition and not a philosophy, has 
formed (perhaps unconsciously) the following syllogism in his mind, 
and feels outraged and exasperated when a writer acts in independence 


of it: — 


Truth is a good quality. 

Great artists have all good qualities. 

Therefore, of course, great artists may be presumed to be absolutely truthful in 
all their works. 


I shall say more of this piece of reasoning later, but just at present 
I have to mention another class of critics who know very well that 
great artists are not remarkable for veracity; but who are also aware 
that the general public esteems veracity as a moral virtue, and who 
therefore take advantage of that sentiment to win for themselves a 
little easily-obtained approbation and to cast upon me some odium as 
a slanderer and vilifier of great men. Quite a considerable number 
of reviewers in England and America have tried to make it appear 
that I was hostile to Turner’s reputation because I demonstrated 
the manner in which his mind operated upon natural material; and 
among that large portion of the public which judges of books with- 
out reading them it has gone forth that I am an enemy to Turner’s 
fame. The same may now be said of me about Rubens. It is 
impossible to reply to all these anonymous writers in detail, and it is 
at the same time unnecessary, because they are sufficiently answered 
by better critics who understand my teaching and know that it is 
founded upon unprejudiced investigation ; but it may be well in the 
present instance to steal a march upon the enemy, and take up a 
strong position before he makes his appearance. 

The popular error to which these writers appeal — the error which 
they flatter when they are dishonest and innocently share when they 
are simple-minded — is a confusion of art with morals or with science. 
Truth is of great importance in morals and of supreme importance in 
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science, which rejects a proposition when it is proved to be untrue; 
but truth is of very secondary importance in the fine arts. How 
fully art may exist in the simple absence of truth is proved by music, 
one of the noblest and richest of the arts, one of the most imagin- 
ative, one of the most influential over the souls of men, yet simply 
destitute of truth. Poetry is not destitute of truth in that absolute 
way ; but it is careless of it, and frequently when it has the choice 
prefers falsehood, if the falsehood is charming, powerful, or pathetic. 
The poets do not seek to eliminate what is fabulous from history and 
tradition ; they prefer the fabulous: and they are not even faithful 
to legends as they find them, but embellish them for their own pur- 
poses. They do not care in the least what science has to say ; they 
give deliberately false measurements of depth, height, and distance: 
they alter the facts of natural history. Shelley affirms that the lark 
is not a bird but a spirit; Byron maintains the unscientific theory 
that the nightingale loves the rose and sings for it ; and Scott solemnly 
declares that when a poet dies, mute Nature mourns for him,— just 
because it is pleasing to think so. Hundreds of the most charming 
and best remembered passages of the poets are simply beautiful lies ; 
so that poetry has been not inaccurately defined as the art of lying 
beautifully. Again, in dramatic writing, which is supposed by simple- 
minded people to be truer than light and fanciful verse, the speeches 
which are put into the mouths of personages are such as tell well 
upon the stage, or produce a strong effect on the reader, but they 
are very seldom such as a real person under such circumstances 
would actually pronounce. Shakspeare in particular had an all but 
complete indifference to that sort of truth, for he makes his char- 
acters deliver orations to each other at times when real persons 
would say very little; but this was with a view to the business of 
the stage. Every actor knows that if he sets a chair, or walks across 
a room, exactly as such things are done in real life the effect will 
be bad; and that he has to learn to do these things by art in a 
manner which the experience of actors has ascertained to be artist- 
ically better than the truth. So it is with the paintings of great 
masters: people who fancy that it is the truth only show that the 
craft of the artist has succeeded in imposing upon them. They 
may be in a state of mind favorable to the simple enjoyment of 
works of art, but they can know very little about them critically. 
Rubens, then, in his way of dealing with Nature was an artist of 
the wilful and masterful sort, and not at all of the humbly imitative 
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sort. He painted things not as they were, but as he chose to have 
them. It has been said of him that he concerned himself little about 
other people and much about himself, —an expression which is true 
in this sense, that he painted in a remarkably independent manner. 
His style as all admit was a very strong style and his own; and 
what is style in painting if not a wilful restatement of Nature in other 
terms? The painting which was simply true to Nature and no more 
would be destitute of style. Mr. Carr considers that the instinct of 
Rubens led him to see what ought to be saved from the shipwreck 
of the Italian schools, and what abandoned. To me it seems rather 
that Rubens took and left with reference to his own strong personal 
nature, and not with reference to abstract artistic value. His way of 
dealing with history shows that art, and not fact, was his real pre- 
occupation. For example, in the picture of the “Education of the 
Virgin,” Saint Anne is seated on a stone or marble bench raised on 
steps, with a balustrade behind it, —a kind of seat like those in the new 
court of the Louvre ; and there are square columns in the background 
as a finish to some trellised alley, — the whole belonging to the palatial 
style of gardening. The Virgin has a satin gown, and Saint Anne 
is a stately lady, handsomely dressed. The Virgin looks toward the 
spectator with an engaging air, and two flying cherubs (or are they 
amorini?) are gracefully bringing her a crown of roses as a reward 
for her attention to her book. We see at a glance that the painter 
did not trouble himself in the least about historic truth; he was 
accustomed to paint princesses in palace gardens, and thought hand- 
some garden architecture more decorative than a rural scene in the 
Holy Land; besides which, he thought a pretty girl would look bet- 
ter in a handsome and costly dress than ina poor one. As for the 
amorini with the wreath, they are put in to complete the composi- 
tion. In most of his drawings and pictures Rubens paid great 
attention to composition, because that is the most essentially artistic 
part of the painter’s craft. There are few scenes more painful than 
the “ Elevation of the Cross ;” and if you thoroughly imagine the reality 
you will have little inclination to think about artistic arrangements. 
But Rubens obviously chooses the subject for a drawing precisely 
because it affords him a rare opportunity for a diagonal arrangement 
of figures, which he carries out with great thoroughness, ingenuity, 
and success. Even the Roman officer’s horse and the baton which 
he holds in his hand conform to the dominant inclination, — a diagonal 
which marine painters easily get with sailing vessels heeling over to 
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the breeze, but which is difficult to procure in figure-compositions 
except in skating scenes. The reader sees at once how these con- 
siderations carry us away from the solemnity of the subject. 

It would be easy to insist upon the perpetual introduction of myth- 
ology in the historical compositions of Rubens as a deviation from 
the truth, and as evidence that events such as really occurred were 
insufficient for his mind ; but I have no wish to push an argument too 
far. Rubens belonged to his own time, —the time of the Renaissance, 
—which had what seems to us a very curious and unaccountable fancy 
for allegories with gods and goddesses. We are not in that state of 
mind, and have naturally a difficulty in understanding it ; but the intro- 
duction of naked gods and goddesses seated on clouds or attitudi- 
nizing strangely when they deign to visit the earth is, I think, more 
intelligible in painting than in poetry, because in painting these 
figures may be made exceedingly decorative, and any artist who can 
paint the nude at all likes to keep up his practice and display his 
ability. It must be remembered, too, that Rubens actually saw myth- 
ological scenes enacted in the state ceremonies of his time; so 
that although he never beheld the divine Neptune or Diana he had 
seen people acting in those characters, and he could put them still 
better into his pictures than he saw them in the ¢ad/eaux vivants of the 
public festivals. What seems most odd and ridiculous to us at this 
time is the mixture of the mythological with the real,—as when 
we see Marie de Medicis dressed like a very decent respectable lady, 
yet conducted by a very muscular Mercury, who has scarcely more 
drapery than a Zulu, up to the Temple of Peace ; and this is only one 
instance out of many. Perhaps the most serious objection to the 
Medicean set of pictures is this mixture of the real and the mytho- 
logical in the same canvases ; but we very soon get accustomed to it, 
and it would be difficult to mention any series of pictures in the 
world which have so magnificently decorative an effect. Here again 
Rubens was a man of his own time. The idea of decorative splen- 
dor was one of the dominant ideas of those days in courtly life, and 
even in the life of the wealthy burghers. The world has changed 
greatly in that respect since then. Queen Victoria is at the head of 
a much wealthier nation than Marie de Medicis, but her royal yachts, 
though exceedingly expensive, are not nearly so sumptuous and 
showy as the gorgeous galley in which Marie de Medicis came from 
Tuscany to France. The latest remnants of that bygone taste in 
England are the Queen’s state coach, now disused, and the bar- 
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baric magnificence of the Lord Mayor, which is not likely to hold 
out against modern simplicity for much more than the space of a 
generation. 

I have mentioned by accident the tableaux vivants got up at public 
festivals in the time of Rubens, and this reminds me of a very par- 
ticular merit in his compositions, which is, that, although the subjects 
so often approach perilously near to the subjects of tableaux vivants, 
the pictures themselves are always quite distinct from a mere con- 
catenation of natural objects. The quality which so separates them 
from mere Nature is the fusing power of genius which unites things 
together in one whole. It is a quality by no means equally possessed 
by great artists. For example, Holbein and Albert Diirer were great 
artists, but they are famous for other merits; they scarcely had this 
quality at all, Even Raphael, though he had much more of it than 
these two, had much less of it than Rubens. It is difficult to men- 
tion other artists who were fully equal to Rubens in this respect, 
except Correggio and Reynolds. The quality is essentially modern, if 
we date modernism from the Italian renaissance. You will not find 
it at all among the medizval artists who drew their objects one by 
one without considering the effect of groups upon the eye, — the most 
striking example being the delicate care they could give to a single 
leaf and their incapacity to deal with landscape. You will not find 
it in the remnants of antique painting which have come down to us: 
the ancient Egyptian, the ancient Greek, would put a certain definite 
number of objects into his picture, but he would paint them as if 
they were presented in isolation. In Rubens nothing is isolated. 
His sketches show this fine quality of synthesis even better than the 
finished pictures upon which his assistants had worked. He had 
magnificent skill in various different kinds of sketching, but more 
particularly in oil. There is a lightness of hand, there is a sureness 
and at the same time an evanescence of touch in the oil sketches of 
Rubens which are the delight of artists, and which greatly contribute 
to that pictorial unity we have been talking about, or at least render 
it technically easier when the mind of the painter has completely 
conceived it. 

In Fromentin’s severe but intelligent criticism of Rubens there 
are two or three pages which I should like to quote, but cannot 
endure to translate because it is wrong to spoil such good literary 
workmanship. The drift of these pages is that Rubens had not 
much imagination; that he could not powerfully and clearly conceive 
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a really imaginary figure ; that he only excelled in representing figures 
which he could study from life, or remembered well because he had 
seen them recently. Fromentin argues this point very ably, and asks 
us to remember the great series in the Louvre, where Marie de Medicis 
is always perfect, Henri IV. generally excellent, and the gods and 
goddesses so many failures with very active muscles and no faces to 
speak.of. Again, in sacred subjects the evangelical personages are too 
human to suit Fromentin; that is, they remind us of the model too 
much, and are insufficiently idealized. All the weak parts of the 
pictures by Rubens are those which made claims on his imagination. 
On the other hand, though he could remember reality well, Fromen- 
tin does not consider Rubens a great portrait painter. ‘His por- 
traits are weak,” Fromentin says, “without much observation, super- 
ficially constructed and vague as likenesses. When you compare 
him with Titian, Rembrandt, Raphael, Sebastian del Piombo, Velas- 
quez, Van Dyck, Holbein, Antonio Moro (I might exhaust the list 
of the greatest and come down the scale several degrees, till I reached 
Philippe de Champagne in the seventeenth century and the excellent 
portraits of the eighteenth), it becomes evident that Rubens had 
not that attentive natveté, strongly submissive, which the study of 
the human face requires for its perfection.” 

Is this criticism just? I think it is more just in the passages 
relating to the muscular bodies of gods, with no faces to speak of, 
than in what concerns Rubens as a portrait painter. Such a lively 
artist as he was might well feel some embarrassment in dealing with 
heathen gods ; for the orthodox old Greek manner of treating these 
deities was very calm and dignified, and there is but little tranquillity 
in the art of Rubens. His conceptions, too, had a certain materi- 
alism and grossness which unfitted him for following, even at a dis- 
tance, the elegant ideals of Greece. We all know that his gods and 
goddesses are really nothing but well-fed Flemish bodies in strong 
action, arranged with a view to decorative effect. The Venus and 
Adonis in the Hermitage gallery at St. Petersburg is a good example 
both of his grossness of conception and his strong decorative instinct. 
The Venus is not a goddess at all, but a fleshy Flemish woman with 
ugly form copied from some ill-chosen model ; and the Adonis looks 
like an agricultural laborer. The decorative instinct shows itself, 
however, very decidedly in the fine arrangement of the group, and in 
the use of the swans’ necks and wings, the chariot-wheel, etc. It is a 
mistake to estimate the mythology of Rubens too seriously, as if we 
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were to expect from it some adequate representation of Greek ideals. 
If Rubens had been asked to illustrate such a poem as Tennyson’s 
“(CEnone,” he would have done it no doubt with absolute confidence in 
his own powers; but the result would have been intolerable as an 
accompaniment to a work of elegant imagination. Mythology for 
him was simply a convenient excuse for arranging nude figures in 
free designs, as it permitted him to put them up in the air, or any- 
where, and in any kind of attitude that suited his composition. The 
criticism about his portrait-painting is, I think, less just. It is diffi- 
cult for us who have not seen the originals to decide about the degree 
of resemblance which he gave, except by comparing together his 
different portraits of the same person,— such as those of Marie de 
Medicis, Henri IV., or himself. Rubens bears this test as well as, if 
not better than, Rembrandt. It seems, too, as if there were some 
contradiction in Fromentin’s criticism, when he says that Rubens 
was vague in his portraits, and yet at the same time praises so heart- 
ily the frequently recurring portrait of Marie de Medicis in the 
Louvre series. I quite admit that there is no depth of character in 
the portraits, that they are showy rather than thoughtful, that they 
never make you dream and wonder like the enthralling and affecting 
portrait of a gentleman by Francia in the salon carré of the Louvre; 
but depth of character did not belong to the art of Rubens in any of 
its manifestations, and yet he could be a great artist in his own way 
without it. The portrait of himself in the Queen’s collection, etched 
by M. Flameng and reproduced by photogravure for the readers of this 
periodical, is not so deep and thoughtful as that wonderful portrait in 
which Rembrandt represents himself sketching; but it is noble and 
dignified, while the accompanying painting of the artist’s second 
wife is a very complete realization of the portly and comely grande 
dame, whose handsome dress is quite a part of herself and not put on 
for the occasion. The famous Chapeau de Paille as it is commonly 
called in Europe, or “Spanish Hat” as it ought to be called, is a 
portrait of a young lady of Antwerp named Lunden, and is quite 
justly celebrated for its beauty and charm as well as for its remarka- 
ble technical merits. Luckily for the reputation of the painter this 
picture, after various obscure adventures, passed into the possession 
of the great Sir Robert Peel, and went into the National Gallery 
when his collection was purchased for the nation. It is in itself 
sufficient evidence that Rubens could paint the portrait of a lady in 
such a manner as to place him, simply as a portraitist, by the side of 
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the most eminent artists of all the centuries. It does not remind us 
of Holbein or Albert Diirer, but it carries our thoughts forward to 
Gainsborough and Reynolds.! 

There is another side to the talent of Rubens which we have not 
yet alluded to,—a coarse popular side, reminding us of Teniers in 
sentiment, though not in execution. The well-known “ Kermesse,” 
or village feast, in the Louvre, is one of the best examples of this. 
We see at once that the genius of Rubens, notwithstanding his 
education as a gentleman and his courtly habits, was perfectly at 
home in this work ; but this need not surprise us, for several reasons. 
One of the most visible of his gifts was exuberance of life ; and life is 
exuberant here. Another of his characteristics was a delight in the 
flesh, in the richness of animal natures; and here the flesh is every- 
thing and the spirit not visibly present. Again, Rubens in his 
most serious work was an artful and clever composer; here he 
composes with so much felicity and skill that only one criticism 
suggests itself,— the composition is somewhat too obvious, a wedge 
of human figures jutting from right to left across the picture, even the 
smallest minor group being arranged with obvious art. It appears 
to us, with our modern refinement, a disgusting picture; but it is not 
more disgusting than the plebeian parts of Shakspeare, and is 
probably not an unfaithful representation of Flemish peasant-life in 
an hour of rude enjoyment, which would be sensual as a matter of 
course, simply because more refined pleasures are inaccessible to the 
uneducated. There is evidence enough in this work and in others of 
the same class, that if Rubens had chosen to give himself up to 
what may be called Dutch subjects he could have been very success- 
ful in that line of business. They would have given scope for his 
energy and vitality, but not for his love of magnificence and his 
natural instinct for decoration. 

Rubens has a great reputation as a landscape-painter, but here 
there is some exaggeration of his merits. It has long been the 
fashion among figure-painters, and among critics who merely repeat 
what they have heard said by figure-painters, to praise very warmly 
the landscape-painting of great masters of the figure, with a view to 
put down the pretensions of modern landscape-painters who certainly 


1 The reader who desires to refer to some reproduction of this portrait will find an ad- 
mirable etching of it by Rajon in the “Gazette des Beaux Arts” for January, 1874. A 
Woodburytype photograph of the same picture, from an engraving, appeared in the “ Port- 
folio” for June, 1871. 
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work on very different principles. If the reader cares to hear a 
sober statement of the case so far as Rubens is concerned, he will, I 
believe, find the following to be very near the exact truth. 

Rubens did not despise landscape, and he had much more of the 
landscape-instinct than was usual with great masters of the figure ; 
but since the pursuit was in his case quite secondary he followed it 
as a recreation. This will probably be admitted even by all who 
maintain his great excellence as a landscape-painter ; but they will 
say, that, although he played with the art, the play of so great a 
painter of the figure, when he condescended to touch landscape at 
all, was superior to the most earnest work of those who devote them- 
selves entirely to that branch of art. In reality, however, it will be 
found, that, although the landscape of Rubens had the facile handling 
of a great master, it was superficial in the extreme. Notwithstanding 
its obvious manual dexterity, its technical quality is not excellent 
throughout, for although the pigments are cleverly handled they are 
too transparent to give either solidity of substance to near objects or 
atmosphere to remote ones. Slight in substance, commonplace in 
material, the landscape-work of Rubens does not, to my knowledge, 
ever give evidence of that loving and particular observation of Nature 
which characterizes the work of those who possess in any eminent 
degree the genuine landscape-passion. It is easy to see that the 
landscapes painted by Rubens came from a hand highly practised in 
the art of painting ; easy to see that when he walked or rode out into 
the flat or undulating Flemish country his eye was not indifferent to 
its charm,and he often shows much ability in his use of common 
material, such as ah ordinary clump of trees; but his knowledge of 
the materials of landscape was very limited. The only element of 
landscape in which he shows any thing like real knowledge is the 
sylvan element ; and even when painting trees he excels much more 
in general naturalness and easy grace of aspect than in firm and ac- 
curate science. He knew hardly any thing of rocks and mountains, 
though he saw mountains constantly in Italy and at frequent inter- 
vals elsewhere during his travels. But there is a knowledge beyond 
that of substance which is necessary to a landscape-painter: he 
ought to know phenomena as well; and every modern landscape- 
painter will agree with me when I say that Rubens had a very 
slender knowledge of phenomena. He knew very little about the 
phenomena of the sky, about the different natures and varieties of 
clouds, and the changeful effects of light. The little he did know 
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he painted with spirit, but so carelessly that in one of his pictures the 
solar rays are made to issue from a centre outside of the solar disc. 
He knew nothing about the phenomena of water except what lies 
patent to every commonly observant person. Nevertheless, when 
all this has been said with justice, the truth still remains that there 
is a certain grandeur, a certain breadth of conception and nobility of 
style about the landscapes of Rubens which are often grievously 
wanting in modern works infinitely superior to them in natural 
knowledge ; so that a lover of painting for its own sake will appreciate 
the fine artistic powers of the great Flemish master when he might 
exclude from his gallery certain modern landscape-painters who far 
excel him in science. It is not always knowledge which charms us 
in poets and painters, but rather a certain felicity. Rubens had this 
felicity in a pre-eminent degree. He expressed his half-knowledge, 
his light superficial observation, with a largeness of style which 
makes his emptiest landscapes hold their place well in a gallery of old 
masters ; and there are many modern works, full of the deepest and 
most recent science, which would look crude and awkward in such 
company. I believe this may be attributed in a great measure to the 
happily uncritical condition of the painter's mind, which enabled him 
to give utterance to his simple feelings about Nature with just that 
degree of knowledge which he happened to possess, without striving 
for what lay beyond his reach. The American painter Hunt, in his 
suggestive “ Talks about Art,” makes the distinction between doing 
and trying. If you are ¢rying, the sign of effort will be on your 
work, and it will be different as a result from the result of simple . 
doing. Rubens did not ¢vy to paint landscape, but painted it easily 
and straightforwardly in his own way. 

Every reader who is already sufficiently interested in Rubens to 
study the engravings from his works will be aware that he was 
translated by a number of able engravers during his life-time, some 
of whom worked under his personal direction. Vorsterman, one of 
the best of these, produced fourteen plates under the superintendence 
of the painter. I have not space to go into detail about the engrav- 
ers of Rubens, who would require an article to themselves; but 
there are two points to which the reader may profitably give his 
attention. 

The first is that the engravings were distinctly understood by 
their authors, and by Rubens himself, to be, not imitations of the 
pictures, but translations into another art. The difference between 
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imitation (by means of engraving) and translation is very great. 
Painting can be imitated in engraving, and much recent work has 
been done on the imitative principle. On this system the engraver 
observes the qualities of tone, texture, surface, and touch, and he tries 
to convey corresponding sensations to the spectator, — which may 
really be done to a degree very surprising when the technical differ- 
ences between painting and engraving are taken into account. On 
the other system, that of interpretation, engraving keeps to certain 
qualities of its own, and neglects the painter’s tone, texture, surface, 
and touch in order to exhibit in their place the special virtues of 
the burin. We are 'therefore to understand that the engravers of 
Rubens — Vorsterman, Pontius, Schelte de Bolswert, and others — 
had no intention of imitating, and that their plates are not to be 
relied upon for every thing.. They have not strictly the relations of 
light and dark which Rubens put into his pictures, these relations 
being modified by the engraver to suit his own purposes, especially 
by the artifice of leaving all the higher lights white when they are 
not white in the originals, according to the traditions of old engraving ; 
and the engravers made little attempt to render the true richness of 
the darks in Rubens, but contented themselves with sober burin 
work, which is often gray where he had rich, deep tones. Again, the 
contours of the engravers are not like the contours of the painter; 
his were soft and melting, theirs are sharp and hard. Of course he 
knew all this as well as any critic of the present day ; but as he con- 
sidered engraving quite a distinct art, it seemed right to him that it 
should keep its own place, and he used to help engravers by his 
advice in the departure from fidelity which he and they alike consid- 
ered advantageous. In short, the plates were new works, which 
owed to the painter their fundamental ideas of invention and com- 
position, while their technical aspect was due more particularly to 
the engraver.! 

The second matter to which I desired to draw the reader's 
attention is this: those qualities of landscape-engraving which enable 
it to render the delicate effects of Nature were not understood in 
the days of Rubens. All the landscape-engraving (with the burin) 
of that time was heavy and harsh in treatment, though the engravers 


1 I leave the intelligent reader to judge for himself what becomes of truth to Nature in 
these artistic arrangements and re-arrangements. It is dealt with very freely by both 
painter and engraver ; but of the two the engraver is always the more remote from Nature, 
because his art is more conventional than painting. 
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could of course give a good general idea of the arrangement of a 
picture, and they could exhibit power and skill in the manual use of 
their own instrument. 

Rubens liked to be engraved, because it extended his fame; and 
besides this he seems to have made a good business of print-selling, 
for in the year 1635 he was accused of “drawing enormous sums 
out of France” by means of his publications. To this he answered, 
that if France were closed to him he would rest satisfied with the 
remainder of Europe. 

We have just seen what a firm distinction Rubens established be- 
tween painting and engraving; how he admitted qualities in engrav- 
ing which were quite different from the qualities of his own painted 
work. .He recognized a like distinction between sculpture and paint- 
ing, and had a horror of painting which resembled stone. The liv- 
ing body differed from marble in certain qualities which he pointed 
out, and in which the art of painting could come much nearer to 
Nature than sculpture. “The flesh, the skin, and the cartilage by 
their diaphanous quality soften the hardness of the contours, and 
lead the artist to avoid many causes of error existing in statues by 
reason of their dark shadows, which by their obscurity make the 
stone, though very opaque, appear harder and more opaque than it is 
in reality. Again, there are in Nature certain points which change 
with the different movements, and which by reason of the suppleness 
of the skin are sometimes stretched and smooth, at other times gath- 
ered into folds. Sculptors generally avoid these; but some of the 
most skilful have not neglected them, and they are absolutely nec- 
essary to painting provided that they are treated with moderation. 
Not only the shadows of statues, but even their lights are altogether 
a departure from Nature, and the more so that the brightness of the 
stone and the crudeness of the lights which strike it bring forward 
the surface more than they ought to do, or at least make things strike 
the eye which ought not to exist at all.” 

This is excellent criticism, and just what the style of Rubens as 
a painter would lead us to expect. One of the best qualities of his 
style was its diaphanous evanescence, especially about the outlines, 
—a quality sought for as persistently by Correggio and Reynolds 
as it was neglected by Holbein and Mantegna. Nothing could be 
more remote from sculpture than the supple, light-handed manner of 
Rubens, tending always to the unsubstantial and often in his sketches 
attaining it. Indeed, he carried that diaphanous evanescence so far 
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that few painters have cared to follow him to the utmost. While on 
this technical subject I may profitably repeat (having written about 
this before) that Rubens had a theory about white which subsequent 
practice has proved to be unfounded. He believed that white could 
not be introduced with safety into the shadows of painting ; that it 
was “the poison of a picture, except in the lights.” In accordance 
with this principle he always painted his shadows thinly and trans- 
parently, and loaded his lights with opaque color. Subsequent prac- 
tice has proved that white and other opaque pigments may be safely 
introduced into shadows, if they are either made transparent by sub- 
sequent glazing, or else (which is perfectly possible) treated in such 
a manner as to obtain a certain transparency without glazing. How- 
ever, it was a good thing for Rubens to have strong and decided 
technical opinions, amounting even to prejudices, because it led him 
to work out a certain definite style to its utmost possibilities. It 
was a set system of painting that he followed, as well as a set system 
of coloring. Had he been less methodical, Rubens must have fallen 
far short of his enormous production. 


I have not space to enter into the painter’s career as a diplomatist, 
and to do this with any real profit to the reader would require a 
knowledge of the European politics of those times which only a 
specialist in history can possess. Sovereigns found Rubens a con- 
venient agent, because a painter could see many important people in 
an informal way when they amused themselves by watching him 
at his work ; and Rubens, on his part, was too good a man of busi- 
ness not to perceive that diplomatic missions afforded him excellent 
opportunities for extending his mercantile connection. His relations 
with great people were not always fortunate, though he generally 
knew how to make himself respected. The Duke of Arschot treated 
him with contemptuous insolence, which the inferior social position 
of the painter (inferior still, notwithstanding his various dignities) did 
not permit him to resent. He was well received by the Kings of 
England and Spain; but the Duke of Braganza, afterwards King of 
Portugal, snubbed him from a fear of the expense which he would 
incur by giving him hospitality. The Duke had written to invite 
Rubens, so it was his own fault if the paintér went to see him; but 
as he approached Villaviciosa where the Duke was then residing, 
Rubens received a letter from him entreating that he would defer 
his visit, and offering a sum of fifty pistoles to recompense the painter 
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for Jost time. This was because Rubens had a great train of attend- 
ants ; and it is a pity that the anecdote does not stop short here. 
Unluckily there is a trait of what we cannot help calling vulgarity 
in the answer given by Rubens. He refused the money rightly 
enough, but added that “he had not come to paint pictures but to 
amuse himself for eight or ten days at Villaviciosa, and had brought 
with him a thousand pistoles to spend during his visit.” Fancy an 
ambassatlor saying, “I have enough to pay my way. I have a 
thousand pounds in my money-bag”! Rubens has been accused of 
being an agent of Ultramontanism in his negotiations, and has 
been called a fanatic because he believed in his religion and often 
served the interests of great personages who were strong Roman 
Catholic partisans. It is only necessary, however, to study the works 
of Rubens in order to see that he could not possibly be a bigot. 
He was a man of the Renaissance, inbred with classical scholarship 
and a strong passion for art, which caused him to be one of the most 
open-minded men of his century. It is true that he heard mass 
every morning, partly because he was a believer and thought a relig- 
ious service the best way of preparing his mind for the discipline 
of long labor, but partly also, no doubt, because to hear a short morn- 
ing mass was one of the customs of princely life, and he lived in the 
princely manner in every thing. It was fortunate for Rubens, as well 
as very natural, that the Roman Catholic side of different questions 
appeared to him the right one, as he lived in the very midst of a 
society strongly imbued with Roman Catholic ideas. But a man 
may belong to a church without being a fanatic, and Rubens pos- 
sessed what is generally found to be the best preventive of bigotry, 
—a mind cultivated by extensive reading and by a residence in dif- 
ferent countries. 

The sentiment which Rubens leaves in us is much more that of 
admiration for colossal powers than of any delicate pleasure or warm 
affection. Many artists of far inferior fame have done more to touch 
the heart and charm a cultivated taste. It is, however, one of the 
noblest characteristics of the fine arts to-be able to afford the most 
various kinds of enjoyment ; and Rubens has always greatly interested 
all students of human nature who know what the artistic faculties 
are, and who are in some measure able to conceive what a prodigious 
natural force displayed itself in the facile production of this magnifi- 
cently constituted human being. People of delicate susceptibilities 
and narrow sympathies are always offended by Rubens, because, 
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instead of accepting the varieties of art as if variety were a good 
thing in itself, they resent any deviation from their ideal even when 
the deviation is accompanied by the most manifest signs of genius. 
The kind of appreciation which I would beg my readers to cultivate 
in their own minds is the appreciation which, while fully alive to 
the shortcomings and imperfections of great artists, is still perfectly 
capable of throwing itself into sympathy with their merits. For 
example, in the case which now occupies us, I should say that the 
vigorous animal nature of Rubens which makes his art so very far 
from being spiritual ought to be candidly admitted as undeniable, yet 
ought not to set us against him. It is nothing but the excess of 
an exuberant vitality, and if Rubens had shown less of it he would 
not have been the great artist whom we know, but another. Nature 
always overweights some quality in her great men, by which she 
marks their individuality. Criticism ought not to blame them for 
this exuberance ; but the critic, on his part, ought not to incur censure 
when he simply analyzes the forces of a great artist, and shows where 


the exuberance is.! 
Puitip GILBERT HAMERTON. 


1 In connection with this subject I ask permission to rectify a misinterpretation by a 
fellow-contributor to this Review, who criticised my “ Life of Turner.” In quoting M. Viar- 
dot’s opinion that Turner’s exhibition of his own work by the side of Claude was evidence 
of insanity I did not intend to express concurrence with this view, but simply to show how 
it might strike an intelligent foreigner. It is quite permissible to compare the reputations 
of two artists as separate from their merits. Turner’s reputation, when he died, was far 
inferior to that of Claude, and it is on this ground alone that his invitation to a com- 
parison was presumptuous. It was not presumptuous on the ground of merit, though 
here it showed a want of critical judgment, because the superiority of Turner to Claude 
does not lie in the higher perfection of two pictures, but in the greater range and general 
acquirement of the artist. 











THE ISLANDS OF OKINAWA. 


f nesE islands have recently become a regular province or sen 

of the Japanese Empire, but are still a subject of serious con- 
troversy between Japan and China. Their ancient name was Liu 
Kiu, which has been corrupted by modern navigators into Loo- 
Choo, Lew-Chew, and Lieou Kieou, and by the present natives into 
Doo-Choo; but the more musical name of Okinawa was given to 
them by the inhabitants themselves centuries ago, and the mean- 
ing of it is “the cord lying upon the sea.” The entire group 
consists of thirty-seven islands, the largest of which is eighty-five 
miles long, by from three to twenty-three in width, and has a cir- 
cumference of one hundred and fourteen rz, or about two hundred 
and seventy-eight miles. Upon this is the seat of Government 
called Shuri, and the principal port, Napha. It is the largest as 
well as the most central of the group, and has for centuries been 
called Okinawa. At one time when this largest island with two 
others of the group had three rulers, the one who occupied the 
central portion called himself the “king of the Middle Mountain 
Region,” while the other two had jurisdiction respectively over a 
northern and a southern portion, independent of each other. The 
islands which rank as the second group of Okinawa are Miakoshime, 
and number nine islands ; the third group consisting of ten are called 
the Ishigaki Islands; and the fourth group numbering seven are 
called the Oshima Islands, but these were subjugated in 1610 and 
became a portion of the province of the Prince of Satsuma in Japan. 
Taken as a whole, the islands of Okinawa lie within 24° and 28° 4o/ 
north latitude, and 122° 50’ and 132° 10! east longitude, ard about 
midway between Formosa and Japan. 

According to the latest census the population of the Okinawa Isl- 
ands is 167,067,— including 27,164 families, one of which is of the 
nobility, 5,370 of the Samurai, and 21,793 of the common class ; while 
the numerical equality of the sexes is almost complete. The surface 
of the largest island is hilly if not mountainous ; and while the high 
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lands are covered with forests of soft-wood trees, the lower hill-sides 
and level country are highly cultivated and noted for their sylvan at- 
tractions. The people are chiefly occupied in agricultural pursuits, 
and many of the women weave a kind of cloth which finds a ready 
market in the neighboring province of Satsuma. But before fully 
describing the country and people, it will be better to submit an out- 
line of the history of Okinawa. 

The first man and woman associated with the islands, whose names 
are preserved by tradition, were Shinireque and Amamiko ; their son 
Tenson, or “ offspring of Heaven,” was the first ruler of the kingdom, 
and his dynasty continued for twenty-five generations from the time 
of his accession, — of which period, however, there are no recorded 
dates existing. In 607 a Chinese vessel made its appearance at the 
islands with an embassy ; but although permitted to land, they could 
not hold any intercourse with the natives, and therefore accomplished 
nothing. In 610 another Chinese embassy arrived. These envoys 
brought an interpreter with them, and politely invited the islanders 
to become tributary to China; and, upon receiving a positive refusal 
of their civil request, they burned the king’s palace, took a number 
of men as prisoners, and returned to their country. In 616 a small 
colony of thirty men arrived in Japan from Yaku, one of the so-called 
“ Southern Islands” of Liu Kiu, for the purpose of living in that coun- 
try ; and they not only acknowledged the jurisdiction of Japan, but 
brought a tribute with them, which was the first time such a mani- 
festation of allegiance had been given by them to any nation. In 
753, while a Japanese embassy was returning home from China, they 
were forced by stress of weather to make a harbor among these 
islands ; and then it was that they became known as Okinawa. In 
853 another Chinese vessel visited the islands, but those on board 
were not permitted to land. In 1168 a Japanese general named 
Minamoto-no-Tametomo, uncle of Yoritomo, who had been defeated 
in battle, was exiled to one of the islands south of Yokohama; 
from that place he escaped with certain followers to one of the 
islands of Okinawa, and having reached the main island subdued it, 
and settled there. He married the sister of a feudal lord, by whom 
he had a son named Soujin, who in 1187 became the king of 
Okinawa, bearing the title of Shunten-no. From that period began 
the regular Japanese dynasty. He was the man who introduced 
the Japanese alphabet into the country. It was at this period, 
also, that the Prince of Satsuma became identified with the islands 
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as a kind of overseer or governor, his family name being Shimadzu, 
which has been duly transmitted to all his successors. It is stated 
that in 1168, the time of the first Shiogoon-Yoritomo, three gen- 
erals of the Taira family, who had been defeated by him in battle 
near the Straits of Shimonoseki, fled to Oshima with their follow- 
ers, and having subdued the island divided it among themselves. 
In 1238 the son of Soujin was proclaimed ruler of Okinawa, and was 
succeeded also by his son, who however abdicated, and so brought 
to an end the rule of Japan. 

In 1253 Yeiso, said to have been a descendant of Tenson, was 
proclaimed the ruler; and by him were first built the tombs and 
Buddhist temples. In 1290 Kublai Khan, Emperor of China, sent a 
letter to Okinawa inviting its people to become tributary to his 
empire ; but there was again some trouble on account of the diverse 
languages, and after a little fighting the envoys returned home un- 
successful. In 1297 still another Chinese mission arrived, and was 
equally unfortunate. In 1314 the dynasty of Yeiso came to an end, 
and then it was that for a time the country had three rulers. In 
1350 one Satsdo, whose pedigree is unknown, became the ruler ; and 
in answer to another appeal from China in 1372 he consented to pay 
tribute to that empire, and sent his brother in 1373 as an envoy to 
the Flowery Land ; he also sent several students to that country, and 
was the first one to introduce a Chinese court uniform into Okinawa. 
The other two rulers followed his example and continued to pay 
tribute. In 1451 tribute was paid to the Shogiin of Japan, and the 
first Shintii temple was erected ; in 1465 a calendar was established ; 
two years afterwards a mission was sent to Corea; in 1471 a decree 
was issued by Japan against the practice of smuggling between that 
empire and Okinawa; and in the two following years missions. were 
sent to Satsuma, and trade regulations were established. In 1480 
the Shogiin ordered the Prince of Satsuma to demand an annual 
tribute from the King of Okinawa; and this was not only complied 
with, but the king soon afterwards sent his congratulations to the 
succeeding prince. In 1503 an expedition was sent to Malacca for 
commercial purposes ; but the vessels were wrecked, while the men 
found ‘their way to Canton, and were duly returned to their own 
country by the Chinese authorities. It was also about this period 
that the men of Okinawa adopted the curious custom of wearing hair- 
pins, which marked different distinctions, and were made of gold, sil- 
ver, and copper, — thereby imitating the women of Japan, who alone 
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wear such ornaments in that empire. In 1516 a considerable number 
of restless Japanese fitted out twelve junks for the purpose of in- 
vading Okinawa, when the Prince of Satsuma became indignant at 
this interference with the islands which had long been his tributaries, 
and having obtained the Shogiin’s permission he encountered the 
proposed invaders, destroyed them, and took their vessels. In the 
year 1591 the Shogiin Taiko, better known as Taiko Sama, conceived 
the idea of sending an expedition to Corea ; and having called upon 
the Prince of Satsuma and his tributary of Okinawa for the necessary 
soldiers, he suggested that Okinawa should be called upon to furnish 
supplies instead of men. In due time the news of this expedition 
was sent to China by the islanders, which greatly incensed the Sho- 
giin; whereupon he repeated his demand, and the supplies were fur- 
nished. After the lapse of some eighteen years the King of Okinawa 
neglected to send his regular tribute to Japan, whereupon the Prince 
of Satsuma collected a fleet of one hundred war junks, and putting 
into them about three thousand soldiers made sail for the rebellious 
island, subjugated it, and carried its ruler as a prisoner to Japan, — 
all within the space of forty days. As a result of this expedition 
Oshima, with four other islands, was ceded directly to the Prince of 
Satsuma, who was made Governor of Okinawa. An agreement was 
soon afterwards made, which contained among others the following 
provisions: That Okinawa should have no intercourse with China, 
excepting by the permission of Japan; that no men should be en- 
siaved, and no servants should be bought or sold for purposes of gain ; 
that there should not be a surplus of temples; that no trade should 
be carried on with any foreign nation without the consent of Japan ; 
that the people should not be over-taxed ; that a stop should be put 
to all gambling ; and that the weights and measures of the islands 
should be made to accord with Japanese standards. After the con- 
clusion of this agreement the exiled king was permitted to wait upon 
the Shogiin, and afterwards returned to his own people. 

During the prolonged tranquillity which followed, the inhabitants 
of Okinawa began to turn their attention to new sources of national 
wealth. From certain prisoners who had been brought to Satsuma 
from Corea they obtained the art of manufacturing porcelain ; they 
also sent to China for sugar-cane, and a limited trade was opened with 
that empire. In 1644 an official delegation was sent to Tokio for the 
purpose of congratulating the new Shogiin on his accession to power ; 
and all the rulers. of Japan have from that date to the present time 
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been honored in the same manner, while each successive king of 
Okinawa has received his investiture from Japan. 

The first regular history of Okinawa was prepared in 1650, under 
the general supervision of a prince named Kimbu, assisted by one 
Dairi Oya Kata, and was in the Japanese language. About this 
time the idea was conceived by the Sing dynasty of conferring a 
kind of investiture upon the King of Okinawa. The compliment 
was reciprocated by sending a tribute to China, and this romantic 
diplomacy was continued for many years. In the mean time the doc- 
trines of Confucius were becoming popular, and in 1672 the first temple 
was erected and dedicated to that philosopher. It was at this period 
also that a’vessel bearing the annual tribute to China was overtaken 
and seized by the chief of Formosa, who was apparently a kind of cor- 
sair, and who had fled to that island after the fall of the Ming dynasty of 
China. The King of Okinawa was helpless to avenge this wrong, and 
he appealed to the Prince of Satsuma for his assistance, which was 
duly promised. Not long afterwards a well-freighted vessel from 
Formosa arrived at Nagasaki, and an indemnity for the outrage was 
demanded from the captain, which was turned over to Okinawa by the 
Shogiin’s government. In a remonstrance which the Formosan 
authority sent to Japan, he said he had proven his friendship for the 
Shogiin by sending back certain shipwrecked men; that he had 
attacked the Okinawa vessel because no one could tell whether a 
vessel carrying tribute to the “ Barbarians of China” (alluding to the 
Manchu rule which succeeded the Ming dynasty) belonged to Okin- 
awa or not; that Okinawa had no communication with Formosa, and 
that this trouble had endangered the friendship between Formosa 
and Japan. 

During the whole of the eighteenth century the islands of Okinawa 
would seem to have remained in a state of perfect tranquillity. They 
continued to pay a double tribute to Japan and China, and having 
faithfully done so they felt that they had a right to bring in from 
abroad any new ideas that they might fancy. Hence they imported 
the paper mulberry from Japan, and began to manufacture paper ; and 
from China they obtained the secret of making India ink, and also 
as an article of food when young, and for the beauty of its wood, they 
imported and cultivated the famous moso bamboo. They also adopted 
a code of criminal laws and of laws for reward, and not only estab- 
lished a national school, but many local schools in the various dis- 
tricts. Nor was this reign of Arcadian simplicity disturbed until 
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towards the middle of the present century. In 1844 a French vessel 
made its appearance in the harbor of Napha, but when its captain 
proposed to do a little trading, he was told that Okinawa was a small 
country and the people had nothing to sell ; wherefore he todk his 
departure, leaving on the island a missionary with a Chinaman who 
had accompanied him on the voyage. Two years afterwards a sec- 
ond French vessel arrived, but no trade was accomplished ; it how- 
ever also brought another missionary, who was left behind, while the 
former one was taken away. An English merchantman having ar- 
rived, the refusal to commence trade was still insisted upon. Then 
in 1853 came Commodore Perry, who succeeded in making a com- 
pact with them, and the story of whose visit was pleasantly re- 
corded by his attaché, Bayard Taylor, while various graphic pictures 
of the men and things at Okinawa were drawn and published by 
William Hine, the regular artist of the expedition. The year follow- 
ing Perry’s departure the islands were visited by a mission from 
France, when another compact was made ; and three years afterwards 
the Netherlands made still a third agreement or treaty. At some of 
the official interviews which occurred at this time there were two 
men who were uniformly present, and, while they appeared to be 
natives of Okinawa were in reality secret emissaries from Satsuma, 
Japan. In 1871, when the Daimio system was abolished in Japan, 
the islands of Okinawa were attached to the ken of Kagoshuna; 
and in the following year the late king, Shotai, sent one of his lead- 
ing officials and a prince to Tokio to congratulate the Emperor of 
Japan on the restoration of the Imperial Government. Then it was 
that Okinawa was established as a Han, the king invested with the 
title of Han-no,—a rank resembling that of viceroy, —created a 
member of the Kazoku nobility, and placed in the rank of first class 
officials, and an official residence assigned to the Han authorities in 
the city of Tokio. 

In 1874 the affairs of Okinawa were transferred from the depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs to that of the Interior Department. About 
that time also a kind of mission arrived at Tokio from Okinawa, for 
the purpose of looking after the interests of those islands ; and about 
six months ago they expressed a wish that their ruler might be per- 
mitted to continue his old custom of paying tribute to China. For 
the several reasons that China has never claimed Okinawa as a de- 


- pendency, that these islands are geographically connected with Japan, 


and belong to that empire by the right of conquest and of possession, 
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the appeal of the embassy was rejected; nor indeed was there any 
other course for Japan to pursue consistently with her honor, her dig- 
nity, and the welfare of the empire as well as of Okinawa. The reply of 
Japan to this appeal, as it is understood, was followed by the despatch 
of Matsuda Michiyuki on a special mission to inform the ruler of 
Okinawa of the Imperial decision. On April 5, 1879, an official 
notification appeared abolishing the Liu Kiu Han, establishing the 
Okinawa Ken, and placing the seat of government at Shuri. 

The peculiarities of the inhabitants of Okinawa may be summed 
up as follows: They are noted for their natural intelligence, though 
the majority have few opportunities for acquiring the knowledge con- 
tained in books; their language is closely allied to that of the Japan- 
ese ; their occupations are chiefly agricultural, the leading productions 
being rice, wheat, sugar, millet, sweet potatoes, beans, peas, radishes, 
turnips, tobacco, cotton, indigo, and flax; their manufactures are 
limited to cloths made from cotton and grass, to porcelain and lac- 
quered goods, and such other things as are needed for a simple rural 
population ; the men are generally stout, well-formed, and fond of 
wearing beards, — the women are small, and kept in a low social posi- 
tion ; all classes are industrious and neat in their persons and habi- 
tations ; their style of dressing is oriental, and suited to the climate ; 
their homes are comfortable and picturesque ; the table and house- 
hold customs are similar to those of the Japanese; in religion they 
are generally Buddhists, although some of their rites are peculiar to 
these islands ; they pay special attention to the dead, placing their 
remains in stone tombs, and, when reduced to bones or dust, in vases, 
which they keep in suitable vaults, or hide away in the clefts of the 
rocks; their commerce is limited, and they are dependent chiefly 
upon Japan for their currency. 

They know not what it is té have an army, nor any such offspring 
of civilization as a political demagogue; their policy is to carry on 
their public affairs in a spirit of courtesy and kindness. When they 
have deemed it necessary to carry guns on their little vessels, they 
have borrowed them from Satsuma. They use the Japanese alphabet, 
and write after the manner of their neighbors and protectors ; and in 
speaking of their language they claim that six tenths of the words are 
Japanese, three tenths a local dialect, and one tenth Chinese. When 
any public business is to be transacted, the people are called together 
in their several districts, and the men in authority accomplish the 
purposes of the government by kindly admonitions. 
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The cultivated portions of Okinawa bear but a small proportion to 
the total area, and the stranger who is permitted to journey through 
the principal island will find much to interest him in the way of pic- 
turesque scenery. While the mountains attain an elevation of only 
about one thousand feet, they are covered with forests of pine, ban- 
yan, box-wood, and bamboo, and fantastic formations of coral rock 
abound ; the sides of the lower hills are often terraced and highly 


' cultivated ; the small streams of the main island are spanned by many 


quaint, ancient, and beautiful bridges; mills for crushing sugar-cane 
and grinding the various other grains are frequently seen by the road- 
side, with horses or bulls for motive-power. The villages are numer- 
ous, and often present an appearance of great antiquity, the granaries 
being a leading feature of each village; and there is one ancient 
castle upon the island, the walls of which are fifty feet high and 
twenty feet in thickness, giving evidence in its construction of un- 
usual skill. 

As the custom of paying tribute to two countries seems peculiar to 
Okinawa, an additional remark on the subject may be made. The 
payment has been made to Japan from the seventh century to the 
present time, with the exception of about one hundred and sixty 
years. It has generally consisted of various articles of produce, and 
the amount has been estimated by kokus of rice, the value of one 
koku ranging from five to seven yens, or dollars. The largest tribute 
or tax paid to Japan was 8,600 kokus, and on one occasion, when the 
object was to send 3,680 kokus of rice, brown sugar was substituted 
to the amount of 970,000 pounds. The tribute to China has some- 
times been paid with sulphur, copper, and tin; and this intercourse 
with China has been carried on by two vessels, having each about two 
hundred men. 

With regard to the climate of these islands, it may be stated that 
the summer heat averages 93° and the winter temperature 57°. If 
the irrigation were more complete, it would be easy to raise two crops 
of rice per annum ; and five crops of sweet potatoes are easily pro- 
duced in two years. The foliage of the country is always fresh and 
green, and there is no such season as autumn. By way of giving 
an idea of the material wealth of the islands it may be stated that 
the chief productions in a recent year were of rice, 32,000 kokus ; 
barley and wheat, 5,000; peas, 2,800; goma, 1,300; salt, 15,000; and 
of sugar, 5,000,000 pounds, and of sweet potatoes, 135,000,000 pounds, 
one Japanese pound being equal to one and one third English pounds. 
The leading exports to Japan are sugar, linen goods, mats, porcelain, 
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spirits, pork, and lacquered ware; and the imports, all from Japan, 
are rice, peas, sack, oil, tea, wax, tobacco, seaweed, dried fish, mac- 
aroni, raw cotton, stationery, copper, iron, tin, lumber, and cooking 
utensils. 

On March 27, 1879, an official of the Japanese Government arrived 
at Okinawa with the Imperial order, transforming the islands from 
what was formerly a Han into a Ken, or province. The deposed king 
was at the time quite ill, and his son, Prince Shohitsu, acted for him 
during the mournful ceremony. The officers of the new Ken exam- 
ined the documents of the Han, and placed them under a seal. Po- 
licemen were then stationed at all the gates of the castle, and the 
people, who were assembled for that purpose, were advised of the in- 
tentions of the Japanese Government, and received the regulations 
which were in future to be observed by them. This caused some ex- 
citement and a remonstrance, but no open opposition was manifested. 
On the night of the 29th the ex-king retired from his palace, and it 
was immediately occupied by a detachment of Japanese troops. By 
this evacuation was signified the determination of the people to obey 
the orders of the Japanese Government, and on the 2d of April the 
ex-king proclaimed the abolishment of the Han. According to a 
subsequent notification from officials of the Imperial Government, the 
leading officers of the old Han were to be superseded, while the local 
officers of the three departments and of the wards and villages were 
to be retained. In commenting upon this important change in the 
condition of Okinawa, the Japanese press has manifested much sym- 
pathy for the people of the new province, and has urged the Govern- 
ment to treat the dethroned Han-no and his family with the utmost 
kindness and consideration. Until sometime in the month of May 
the Han-no was still too seriously indisposed to visit Japan, as he had 
been ordered, but he sent his son, a boy of fourteen, who was kindly 
received by the Emperor, and was entertained at several banquets ; 
after which ceremonies the sensible youth asked permission to be 
received as a student in the Imperial College for the education of 
noblemen. 

On June 9, 1879, the Han-no of Okinawa, following in the wake 
of his son, arrived at Tokio, accompanied by a retinue of one hundred 
personal attendants. He was comfortably lodged and handsomely 
provided for, but no special attentions were shown, as it was consid- 
ered necessary for the Japanese Government to emphasize the fact 
that the ex-king is now a subject of the Empire, although one of a 


high rank. 
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With regard to the controversy between China and Japan, the fol- 
lowing particulars are the latest which have been received in this 
country. During ex-President Grant’s late visit to China, a leading 
official of that empire requested him, on his arrival in Japan, to act 
as a peace-maker between the two countries in regard to the contro- 
versy about the islands of Loo-Choo or Okinawa, and he promised to 
do what he could with propriety as a private individual. When the 
General came to Tokio, the Chinese minister resident there waited 
upon him and informed him that the Chinese Government claimed 
Okinawa as a vassal, giving various historical reasons for the claim, 
and speaking in severe terms of the “violent and coercive conduct of 
Japan.” The diplomatic correspondence which had taken place be- 
tween China and Japan, and which was noted for its Oriental ability 
and sharpness, was first submitted to the General ; and by a special 
appointment he also had an interview with the Japanese ministers for 
the Interior and War Departments and the Japanese minister to the 
United States (at home on leave of absence), when the Japanese side 
of the controversy was submitted. The historical evidence brought 
forward was in keeping with what has already appeared in this paper, 
the principal points of which were that Okinawa had been ruled by 
Japan for many centuries ; that there was a geographical as well as 
family alliance between them; and that the allegiance of Okinawa 
was proven by the famous “oath of Shonei,” a noted chieftain of 
Okinawa, which oath in terms recited that the islands had been sub- 
ject to Satsuma for many centuries. After fully considering all the 
questions submitted to him, General Grant said in substance that he 
had mentioned the matter only at the earnest solicitation of the Chi- 
nese Government ; that it would be safe in the hands of the American 
minister to Japan, to whom he would refer it; and that he must be 
excused from giving any opinion as to the merits of the question in 
dispute. He of course deprecated any thing like serious hostility 
between the two governments, but added that the army and navy of 
Japan were stronger than those of China; that the latter country was 
really defenceless, although possessed of immense resources ; and that, 
because of her position, Japan could afford to consider the whole ques- 
tion from an elevated and magnanimous point of view. In the course 
of his remarks on this subject it is understood that General Grant 
alluded in pointed terms to the arbitrary and selfish schemes of certain 
European powers, in connection with the nations of the Orient, and 
his words were but an echo of the sentiment existing throughout the 
United States. CHARLES LANMAN. 











I. 


THE INFINITE. 


IGHER than Love! — 
Nay, is not Love most high? 
For none can soar above 
Before he die. 


Lower than Death ! — 
Nay, is not Death most low? 
For none, while life is breath, 
Can deeper go. 


O depth! O height! 
To souls in Hell or Heaven, 
Earth’s grief and earth’s delight, 
Life, Death, and Love seem even. 


II, 
DESIRE. 


6 pw her lips to kiss! 
Only her hand to hold! — 

Because I have not this, 

* All hopes of earth are cold. 


Only her slave to be, 
And at her feet to lie! — 


If this were given to me, 
What hopes of Heaven had I? 


F. W. BourRDILLON. 
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YELLOW FEVER. 


ae the beginning of the eighteenth century seamen have had 
occasion to notice that sometimes, after a visit to certain ports in 
the West Indies or in Central or South America, a mysterious some- 
thing has entered their ships, — a something which may in a few days 
turn the vessel into a floating pest-house, or which may show no signs 
of its presence for days or weeks, and yet at the end of the voyage may 
promptly destroy a stranger entering the hold; which might attack 
all the sailors sleeping on one side of the ship and leave the rest un- 
harmed, —in short an invisible, impalpable entity presenting so many 
peculiarities in its results that it was the most natural thing in the 
world to imagine it as being endowed with the attributes of purpose 
and will, and to speak of it as “ Bronze John” or “ Yellow Jack.” 

This tendency to personify yellow fever is strong among all who 
are familiar with it, and physicians and nurses who have had much ex- 
perience of its vagaries often speak of them, and of Yellow Jack, in 
much the same terms as they would speak of a highly disreputable 
but very interesting acquaintance, —a sort of Bohemian among dis- 
eases. Its course in a city has been compared to that of a tax col- 
lector passing from house to house along a street, often only one side 
of astreet. It is usually stopped by prison or convent walls, sometimes 
affecting but a few squares, and again developing in a week into one of 
the most terrible of epidemics. Those who have seen most of it are 
as a rule least dogmatic in their assertions with regard to it; and those 
who are well satisfied as to the nature of its cause, and are ready to 
demonstrate precisely how its occurrence or spread may be prevented, 
will usually be found to have had little personal experience of its 
eccentricities. 

We have no reliable information as to the origin of yellow fever in 
time or space. The majority of specific, contagious, or infectious dis- 
eases — such as plague, small-pox, measles, scarlatina, cholera, etc.—can 
be traced with more or less precision to Asia as a starting-point ; but 
Yeliow Jack has no such history. His presence is first distinctly 
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recognized in the West Indies about 1690, prior to which date there is 
no satisfactory evidence of the existence in these islands of a pestilence 
presenting its peculiar symptoms, and harmless to the natives while 
fatal to the unacclimated. The old name of Mal de Siam is due to the 
rumor that the disease was brought from Siam to Martinique by the 
ship “ Oriflamme ;” but this rumor has no foundation, the disease on 
this ship having arisen after its touching at Brazil, where the fever was 
then prevailing. It is the intertropical Atlantic pestilence, just as 
cholera is that of India, or the plague that of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
It is a specific disease due to a specific cause, — a cause which can be 
packed away in a closet or bureau, and be preserved for months ; or 
which may be carried in a ship, or in a trunk of clothing for hundreds 
of miles, retaining its specific powers. Many of its phenomena can 
at present only be explained on the assumption that this cause is 
either itself capable of growth and reproduction outside the bodies 
of the sick, or that it is the product of something which has these 
qualities. In other words, the cause may be a minute organism, 
somewhat like the yeast-plant ; or it may be the product of such an 
organism, like alcohol. Either of these may be comprehended under 
what is known as the germ-theory. If the cause is an organism which 
itself enters the human body and multiplies there, it must exist in 
more than one form ; and in the form in which it usually exists in the 
human body it is not capable of passing directly to another person. 
It is presumed that it usually enters the body through the respiratory 
process, and a period of from one to ten days elapses before the char- 
acteristic phenomena of the disease appear. This is known as the 
period of incubation. The cause of the disease has a self-limited 
period of existence, and this period is comparatively short if it is 
freely exposed to the external air. In the West India Islands the 
disease disappears at various ports for many yen, and only reappears 
on a fresh reimportation of the cause. 

If this cause is a minute organism, it must be one which requirés 
peculiar nutriment for its continued reproduction. No such organ- 
isms have yet been found in the blood or tissues of those affected with 
the disease under ordinary circumstances. The photomicrographs of 
the Havana Yellow-Fever Commission sufficiently prove this. In the 
air of places known to be infected are found various sorts of organ- 
isms, the great majority of which are those occurring in all places 
where decay of organic matter is going on. There are also found 
certain crystals, the nature of which is not yet well ascertained. 
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Many of the phenomena of the disease resemble those produced by 
the venom of the cobra or rattlesnake ; and if such snakes could not 
live more than four months unless they could bite a human being, the 
analogy would be still more close. It cannot be cut short by any 
known method of treatment, but it is a preventable disease, standing 
in this respect between typhoid fever on the one hand and scarlet 
fever on the other. The power of fear in predisposing to the disease 
or in leading to its fatal termination is very great ; and there is much 
truth in the saying that “yellow fever kills those who are afraid of it, 
and small-pox those who are not.” It rarely attacks the same person 
more than once, being in this respect like small-pox and other diseases 
which are not propagated by germs properly so called, but by minute 
particles of living matter known as bioplasts, and more specifically as 
contagia. Persons who have had the disease are usually said to be 
“acclimated ;” but this term is a bad one, since the word is often 
used in another sense. When Dr. Mitchell, the medical director of 
the Howards at Memphis in the epidemic of 1878, hastily dictated a 
telegram calling for “acclimated” physicians and nurses, a number of 
persons responded to the call who had been living for years in the 
South, and in that sense were acclimated, but who had never had the 
fever, and whose presence therefore was a burden rather than an aid. 
For the purposes of this article we will call persons who have had the 
fever protected persons. The phenomena of an outbreak of yellow 
fever, and the sanitary measures to be taken to restrict its spread, 
depend very much upon the relative proportion of protected persons 
present ; in fact, this element of the problem is so important, that, if 
it be unknown, all speculations as to the influence of temperature, 
moisture, filth, etc. upon the spread of the disease have little scientific 
value. The belief that the disease ever spontaneously originates from 
combinations of filth, heat, moisture, and the presence of unprotected 
persons is an exercise of pure faith with which science has nothing to 
do at present, as there is no evidence in its favor ; and certainly, if this 
combination could produce it, we should long ago have heard of its 
appearance in the tropical ports of Asia, or in ships visiting the inter- 
tropical Pacific, whereas it has never occurred at these points. 
Sanitary shriekings about filth have had and stili have their utility 
in calling public attention to the evils of uncleanliness of air, food, 
drink, or persons, but they soon lose their power when used by ama- 
teur hygienists as their sole stock in trade ; and this is becoming too 
much the case in this as in other countries. Wherever human beings 
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are collected for any length of time, and especially in cities and villages, 
filth is always and without exception present. Its presence in ordinary 
amount produces a very small probability of a very great danger ; and 
it is only when this amount is increased to an extent which rarely oc- 
curs, that this probability becomes any thing like a certainty. Many 
sanitarians suppose that the presence of filth is necessary for the 
reproduction and growth of the yellow-fever poison, and it is true 
wisdom on the part of a community to act as if this were correct ; yet 
it is very doubtful whether any city or village in the United States is 
so free from filth that the poison might not flourish under certain cir- 
cumstances of temperature, moisture, and the presence of a large pro- 
portion of unprotected persons, — and the sanitarian is not justified 
in promising absolute immunity from epidemics of the disease as the 
result of civic cleanliness. There are, however, two forms of decay- 
ing organic matter whose presence has been so often connected with 
outbreaks of yellow fever that they require special notice. The first 
is in decaying wood, as in old ships, piers, wharves, wooden pavements, 
etc. The second is the presence of large quantities of rotting and 
very offensive seaweed mixed with dead fish, animals, etc., which has 
immediately preceded several epidemics on the Gulf coast. 

As a rule we have no means of knowing whether the cause of yel- 
low fever is present in a given room or locality, or in a trunk or box, 
other than the production of the disease in the human subject ; and it 
is therefore usually impossible to ascertain wjth certainty where or 
how any one affected has contracted his illness. In a few rare cases 
its presence may be detected by a very characteristic odor, which 
becomes extremely well marked in rooms suddenly abandoned and 
closed in the panic of an epidemic, and which contain the soiled 
clothing, bedding, etc. of persons who have died of the disease. On 
entering for the first time a house which has been thus abandoned 
and closed, the sense of the presence of a specific material poison is 
very vivid. If we could find some certain and easily-applied test for 
the presence of yellow-fever poison, —as for instance, a liquid which 
would change color upon being brought in contact with it, — we could 
then go on to investigate the nature of the poison and the best means 
of destroying it with good hope of success. At present we have no 
such test ; and hence we have to do a great deal of what is probably 
unnecessary work, in order to be sure of eradicating and stamping out 
the disease in any given locality. Attempts have been made by the 
Havana Yellow-Fever Commission to discover such a test by the 
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production in animals of some characteristic phenomena as a result of 
exposing them to the action of the yellow-fever poison ; but the results 
have been negative. Many allusions are made in accounts of different 
epidemics to accompanying sickness and mortality among domestic 
animals, and such mortality no doubt exists ; but it seems to be rather 
a consequence of the neglect to care properly for such animals, induced 
by sickness, panic, etc., than to any direct effect of the epidemic cause. 

Fhe means which are at our command for destroying this poison are 
known as disinfectants. The most important of these are fresh air, 
long-continued cold, heat moist and dry, aqueous solutions of certain 
salts of iron and zinc, scrubbing and cleansing, and certain gases or 
vapors. The fact that the occurrence of frost puts an end to the 
epidemic prevalence of yellow fever, and that in localities subject to 
annual frosts the disease does not as a rule appear the next year unless 
from fresh importation of the cause, long ago led to the suggestion of 
the employment of artificially-produced cold as a disinfectant. There 
is no evidence in existence as to the effects of cold applied for a com- 
paratively short period of time ; but with modern improvements in re- 
frigerating machinery it would seem worth while to try the experiment, 
if it could be performed at a reasonable cost. In the absence, how- 
ever, of any test of the presence and vitality of the poison other than 
the production of the disease in man, there are very great difficulties 
in the way of trying such an experiment without incurring an unjusti- 
fiable risk. Supposing an infected vessel to arrive at New Orleans 
in July, and to be cooled down in every part to zero for eight hours, 
would it be prudent to allow such vessel to proceed at once to the 
city without further precautions? Certainly not, since this would 
be to experiment on the health of the whole Mississippi Valley ; and 
the health authorities of the port, in view of the experience of the 
“Susquehannah” and the “Plymouth,” would probably require the 
thorough cleansing and disinfection of the vessel, — and it would then 
be impossible to say how much refrigeration might have had to do 
with rendering the ship harmless. The experience of the “ Plymouth” 
just referred to is far from demonstrating the inutility of cold as a 
disinfectant for yellow fever, since from the published accounts it does 
not appear that the bedding and clothing of the seamen were disinfected 
while on shore, and the whole matter of the application of artificial re- 
frigeration as a means of disinfecting ships or cargoes is still sub judice. 

The application of heat, either by means of a hot blast or by super- 
heated steam, for the purpose of disinfecting a ship would present 
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greater certainty as regards the destruction of the poison, but has 
special inconveniences of its own which will prevent its use except in 
ships known to be infected. If the researches inaugurated by the Na- 
tional Board of Health during the past summer be continued, there 
is good prospect that we shall soon have at comparatively small cost 
some data that Will enable us to speak positively and understandingly 
upon the merits of various disinfecting agents as regards the yellow- 
fever poison; and this is most desirable so far as regards shipping, 
for nearly every port has a different method of procedure at present, 
some of which are either inefficient or unnecessarily expensive. 

As regards clothing, bedding, etc., it is often urged that their de- 
struction by fire is the best method of dealing with them. As a mat- 
ter of fact the attempt to carry out such destruction has often resulted 
in a spread of the disease, —as in Memphis in 1878, where the clouds 
of smoke from the burning of infected bedding in the streets seemed 
to be almost literally the wings of the pestilence, so certainly did fresh 
outbreaks of the disease appear in the direction in which the cloud 
drifted. This is due, not to the smoke itself, but to the currents of air 
caused by the heat, and to the disturbance of the infected material. 
The “golden rule” in dealing with such material during warm weather 
is not to disturb it while it is dry, but to saturate it with scalding 
water before moving it. In cold weather thorough ventilation and ex- 
posure of stuffs to the cold of three or four nights will render them 
harmless, and the more they are disturbed and shaken while thus ex- 
posed the better. The demand that at the end of the epidemic of this 
year the National Board of Health should expend forty or fifty thousand 
dollars in buying up and destroying infected clothing and bedding is 
made in forgetfulness of these facts ; for such expenditure would be in 
the main a useless waste of money, even if it were expedient that the 
United States should undertake to provide clean clothes for people 
who need them. Heretofore there has sometimes been gross care- 
lessness in leaving infected houses closed throughout the winter, and 
the epidemic this year at Morgan City may have been due to this 
cause. It is reported that a Jewish rabbi and his wife died in a house 
in that place in 1878. This house was then hurriedly deserted, leaving 
the bedding soiled with excreta as it was thrown off the dead, the 
remains of the last meal on the table, and the whole house reeking 
with infection. It remained thus until May, 1879, when it was opened 
and the contents sold at auction. Such negligence may almost be 
termed criminal, and the result was certain. 
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It is no part of the purpose of this article to comment on the path- 
ology or the therapeutics of the disease, and we will pass at once to 
those practical questions with regard to yellow fever which are, or 
should be, just now of special interest to the people of the United 
States and to their legislators. These questions may be stated as fol- 
lows :— 

1. Can the occurrence of yellow fever in any locality in the 
United States be prevented, or its spread limited after it has oc- 
curred ?— and if so, how? 

2. What is the cost of such prevention, and how does it compare 
with the cost of an epidemic or with the value of the locality ? 

3. If the cost of such prevention is a wise expenditure, what pro- 
portion should be borne by the municipality, the State, and the United 
States respectively ? 

4. In case of neglect or refusal of any municipality to take the 
precautions generally considered necessary to prevent the occurrence 
of this or any similar disease, or in case such municipality takes un- 
necessary precautions which cause injury to individuals or the public 
without benefit, how far and in what manner is it expedient that the 
State should interfere to protect the surrounding country either before 
or after the occurrence of the disease in epidemic form ? 

5. In case of the neglect or refusal of both the municipality and 
the State to take action, how far, under what circumstances, and in 
what manner is it expedient that the United States Government shall 
interfere in order to secure protection to neighboring States? 

These are very grave and difficult questions, — questions which will 
require the best scientific, medical, legal, and political information 
and resources which can be obtained, if they are to be properly 
answered. Dogmatic assertion is entirely out of place in such a dis- 
cussion, since if we are to deal with the matter at all it must be ten- 
tatively, knowing that we must experiment and be ready to admit and 
repair the mistakes which will almost surely be made in attempting to 
secure the best results. 

In reply to the first question, it may be said that physicians and 
sanitarians are almost unanimous in the opinion that the occurrence 
of yellow fever in the United States can be prevented, but that 
they differ widely as to the methods. Some believe that it can be 
effected by quarantine only ; some that local cleanliness alone is suf- 
ficient ; some, and these the majority, that both quarantine and cleanli- 
ness are essential. Before discussing these opinions it is necessary to 
define the sense in which this word “quarantine” is used. 
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The great majority of our readers probably have a vague idea that 
quarantine means a place where travellers are kept for a certain time, 
varying from one to forty days, for the purpose of seeing whether they 
will become sick. But we mean by quarantine that system of investi- 
gation used to determine the presence or absence of causes of disease 
in vehicles, persons, baggage, and goods passing from one place to 
another ; and the removing or destroying such causes if suspected to be 
present. In this sense quarantine does not necessarily include deten- 
tion, or obstruction to traffic or travel; it may sometimes be enforced 
on a train or steamer at full speed and without causing an hour's 
delay. Usually, however, a certain amount of delay is necessary, 
especially when yellow fever is in question; but it is the object of 
sanitarians to make this delay as brief as possible. The necessity for 
such delay depends in part upon the period of incubation of the dis- 
ease, in part upon the want of a test for the presence of the poison. 
When a person has been exposed to the influence of the cause of yellow 

_ fever, a certain time must elapse before it is possible to decide whether 
he will have the disease or not. Under certain circumstances, which 
as yet are not at all understood, a person having yellow fever may 
himself become a source of infection. This is not usually the case, 
and perhaps it never occurs in the temperate zone, — the usual source 
of infection being bedding, clothing, and other similar articles known 
as fomites ; but it is possible that it does sometimes happen, and that 
some such instances occurred in the epidemic of 1878, although the 
difficulty in distinguishing between the influence of the person and 
that of the clothing is usually insuperable. It follows that while at 
Northern ports there is little or no need of any detention of persons 
to guard against yellow fever, such detention may be advisable at our 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports. This period of detention, if it is to 
be enforced at all, should be such as to make up not less than the full 
time of five days from the date of the last possible exposure ; and from 
ten to twenty days are needed to obtain complete security. An ex- 
ception should be made to this rule in favor of persons presenting 
satisfactory evidence that they have had the fever. 

The principal danger however is in the ship, car, or other convey- 
ance, and in bedding and personal luggage ; and, as we have no means 
of deciding that these are free from infection, we must treat them as 
if they were infected in all cases in which the possibility of such infec- 
tion exists. This requires detention for sufficient time to unload the 
ship and thoroughly cleanse and disinfect it, and for disinfecting such 
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baggage and freight as may be considered dangerous. It should be 
distinctly understood, however, that detention of a ship is by itself not 
merely a useless obstruction to commerce, but that it may increase the 
danger of infection. The yellow-fever poison, or that which produces 
this poison, grows and multiplies outside the human body, thus differ- 
ing from the poisons of small-pox or scarlet fever; and a ship but very 
slightly infected may, after lying for two or three weeks in the warm 
water and air of one of our tropical ports in summer, without having 
her cargo or ballast removed, and without being properly cleansed, 
become so saturated with the poison as to be extremely unsafe to 
approach. Yet this is the usual mode in which quarantine has been 
administered, and it is to this mode that the greater part of the 
objections to quarantine alone apply. These objections have been 
best summed up by Mr. Simon, whose remarks in advising the Privy 
Council of England upon this subject may be paraphrased and con- 
densed as follows : — 

Quarantine conducted with extreme rigor, and with the precision of a chemical 
experiment, will probably keep yellow fever out of any port of the United States 
not already infected, and in which the extremely difficult conditions can be fulfilled. 
A quarantine which is ineffective is a mere irrational derangement of commerce, 
and a quarantine of the kind which insures success is more easily imagined than 
realized. Only in proportion as a community lives apart from the great highways 
and emporia of commerce, or is ready and able to treat its commerce as a subordi- 
nate political interest, only in such proportion can quarantine be made effectual for 
protecting it. Against the efficiency of quarantine when enacted there operate 
some of the strongest of all law-breaking influences: on the one hand, instincts 
of contempt for the narrow self-protectiveness which it represents, and, on the 
other, those eager commercial interests which now mainly govern the world. 
Contraband of quarantine, like ordinary smuggling, is developed as soon as the 
inducements for it are considerable. Where great commercial countries are con- 
cerned, it can scarcely be dreamed that quarantine restrictions will be any thing bet- 
ter than elaborate illustrations of leakiness. 

There is no system of quarantine compatible with the preservation 
of commercial intercourse with the West Indies, Mexico, Central 
America, and South America which will absolutely and certainly 
prevent the introduction of yellow fever into the United States ; or, at 
all events, which will do this at any reasonable cost. But it is per- 
fectly possible, by a uniform system of quarantine which shall interfere 
with traffic and travel very slightly, much less in fact than the Medi- 
terranean quarantines, to prevent such introduction in at least ninety 
per cent of the cases in which it would occur in the absence of such a 
system. This means that a certain number of epidemics can be thus 
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prevented, and a number delayed in their appearance for from one to 
six weeks, which is certainly a result well worth the comparatively 
small cost and trouble needed to secure it. But if ports within the 
fever zone are to rely solely on such a quarantine, or on any form of 
quarantine, even if one of entire non-intercourse, and in consequence 
neglect civic cleanliness, then such quarantine will prove a curse 
rather than a blessing. From the point of view of the sanitarian and 
the legislator, discussions about the germ-theory of yellow fever, and 
whether or not it can arise spontaneously, are of secondary interest. 
Everybody admits that municipal uncleanliness is a bad thing, and a 
very expensive thing, — so expensive that it is absolutely necessary to 
the business stability of a place that it shall be kept within certain 
limits, and this irrespective of any considerations of yellow fever. 
Every one also admits that the cause of yellow fever is portable. 
Now it should be distinctly understood that so far as quarantine is 
concerned the question is not as between quarantine and no quaran- 
tine, but between a rational system of quarantine and one that is not. 
Quarantine of some sort must be enforced against yellow fever by 
our southern ports : they are forced to this by their interest in keeping 
up their connections by boat and rail with the interior, no matter 
whether they wish to do it or not. It follows, therefore, that the 
object should be to secure both municipal cleanliness and a reasonable 
quarantine to prevent the occurrence of yellow fever at points liable 
to that disease. Into the details of the methods to be pursued to in- 
sure municipal cleanliness, as the sanitarian understands that phrase, — 
that is, the absence of filth from air, water, soil, and buildings, and not 
merely clean streets and alleys, — and also to secure such a quarantine 
as we have indicated as desirable, this paper cannot enter. They will 
be found in recent treatises on hygiene, and in the publications of the 
National Board of Health. 

But what is to be done when the fever has passed the cordon and 
is found in a community? It is probably possible under such circum- 
stances to limit its spread and to stamp out the disease, as the expe- 
tience of the past year in the Southwest would seem to show; but the 
obstacles to so doing are great, and ought to be distinctly understood, 
and as yet the best methods of dealing with them have not been 
agreed upon. 

The first is the difficulty of obtaining information as to the exist- 
ence of the earlier cases in time to prevent communication with or 
from them. It is to the interest of many wealthy business men to 
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prevent the announcement of the existence of such cases, as matters 
now stand ; for the announcement of the existence of a case of fever 
in New Orleans or Mobile results in the establishment of local quar- 
antines at once against those cities. Were such quarantines estab- 
lished only when really necessary, and on a uniform and reasonable 
plan, such concealment would be far less necessary and the motives to 
it would be much less powerful. On the other hand, if the inland 
towns in more immediate commercial intercourse with New Orleans 
could feel that they had reliable information as to the disease in the 
latter city, they would be much less fearful and much more judicious 
in their efforts to protect themselves than they now are. The conceal- 
ment of the first cases of the fever which occurred in Morgan City last 
August, and the resulting epidemic, which could have been easily pre- 
vented had timely warning been given, illustrate one side of the ques- 
tion; while on the other may be placed the local quarantine against 
New Orleans during the greater part of the summer, although there 
was no necessity for such quarantine for more than three weeks of the 
time, had it been possible to obtain reliable information as to the actual 
condition of the city. This is by no means generally understood, and 
New Orleans in particular has, prior to last summer, pursued what we 
consider to be a mistaken policy in this respect. Just as our ports 
establish quarantine during the summer against all vessels coming 
from West Indian ports regardless of the bills of health they may have, 
on the ground that no reliable information can be obtained as to the 
freedom of these ports from yellow fever, so a tendency to a similar 
action against New Orleans is being developed on the part of interior 
towns, and for the same reason. The mere fact of the existence of 
three or four cases of yellow fever in the city of New Orleans does not 
necessarily prove it an infected city, nor that commercial intercourse 
with it is dangerous; although such existence would prove both as 
regards Memphis. 

In New Orleans the great majority of persons are protected by 
previous attacks, It is therefore not uncommon to find that the 
disease does not spread in that city beyond the limits of one or two 
blocks. If these blocks are not in or near the commercial centres, 
and if a reasonable amount of isolation of the cases can be secured, 
they do not cause any danger, nor any good reason for the inter- 
ruption of travel and traffic. But no amount of assurances to this 
effect given by citizens, physicians, or sanitarians of New Orleans will 
at present, nor for some time to come, give complete confidence to 
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the interior towns, The policy of concealment has been pursued so 
long and so uniformly, and its results have several times in the past 
proved so disastrous, that we can scarcely blame Pensacola or Gal- 
veston, Vicksburg or Memphis, for quarantining against New Orleans 
during the summer months. There is but one remedy for this, and 
that is to secure the fullest publicity ; and to do this through persons 
whose competence and disinterestedness will not be doubted. All 
doubtful cases must be published at once, not concealed till doubt is 
no longer possible. It is far better to announce every case about 
which any one expresses any suspicion, with the results of the investi- 
gation, than to announce only those cases which are finally decided to 
be yellow fever. When this has been done for a sufficient length of 
time to teach people that the daily bulletin truly represents the situa- 
tion, it will be very seldom that any inland quarantine will be enforced 
against New Orleans. 

We have spoken of doubtful cases. Of these there are always 
many. The first cases in the season, especially, are very apt to be 
mistaken for simple remittent fever ; and it is not till the physician 
finds that quinine does not have the anticipated effect, or his atten- 
tion is called to the fact that though the temperature is high the 
pulse is relatively slow, or fatal symptoms appear, that he suspects 
that “ Yellow Jack” is mocking him. A second obstacle which expe- 
rience has shown to be a very grave one in the larger cities of the 
South and Southwest is the difficulty of securing isolation of the 
infected room, house, block, or district. The people are not educated 
as to its value and necessity. The persons to be isolated resist the 
measures as much as possible, and politicians and the press generally 
oppose it as involving unwarrantable interference with the liberty 
of the people. There is a certain class to whom the advent of a 
yellow-fever epidemic brings holiday and harvest, free rations and 
blankets ; and they are vigorous in their assertion of the rights of all 
citizens to come and go wherever they please. 

While it is probably possible, by skill and energy, to stamp out 
yellow fever within two or three weeks in any locality in which the 
people can be induced to do what is necessary for the purpose, it will 
nevertheless usually be found to be practically impossible to induce 
the ignorant, the idle, and the vicious, ranged as they are under the 
leadership of a few men whose immediate pecuniary interests are 
pre-eminent, to take the steps necessary to put an end to the epidemic, 
or to allow others to take such steps. It is necessary that this shall 
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be distinctly recognized by those connected with the management of 
an epidemic; for it is their business to give such advice and direc- 
tions as can be practically carried out, not merely such as may be 
theoretically the best. It is worse than useless to prescribe a remedy 
that will not be taken, or to become angry or disgusted at opposition 
to sanitary police measures. It is in part because this opposition is 
to be expected, and because of the impossibility of controlling to any 
great extent the movements of the people in our cities, that we must 
advise the inhabitants of an inland town, in which the majority of 
persons are unprotected, to leave the place until the occurrence of 
frost. This depopulation of a place is a very costly process, but the 
only safe one for the majority under such circumstances. With 
reasonable care it can be effected without danger to the surrounding 
country, as was shown by the experience of Memphis in 1879. Dur- 
ing the first week after the establishment of the fever over thirty 
thousand persons removed or were removed from the city, and no 
spread of the disease resulted. Of those who went into camps in the 
immediate vicinity, and remained there during the summer, not more 
than a dozen took the disease ; and in every one of these cases it was 
traced to a visit to the city in defiance of the advice and orders of the 
sanitary authorities. 

There are two cities in the United States in which it would not be 
worth while to attempt any such process of depopulation, because of 
the large proportion of protected persons in each ; namely, New Orleans 
and Key West. Key West is really a sort of suburb of Havana; a 
large proportion of its inhabitants are native Cubans, and the disease 
has no terrors for them. The occurrence of epidemics of yellow fever 
in New Orleans depends so much upon the number of unprotected 
persons present in the vicinity where the disease first appears in any 
given season, that other factors are of very secondary importance as 
regards the city. The habits and ideas of the people are such that it 
is almost impossible to secure complete isolation of a patient, house, 
or block; nor are efforts to prevent the occurrence of the disease likely 
to meet with much sympathy among a large portion of the population. 
They have had the fever themselves and have no fear of it, and de- 
cidedly object to having their freedom to go and come, or to import 
or export goods, restricted for the sake of protecting comparatively 
few people who they think ought to make up their minds to have 
the fever and be done with it. If it were the interests of New Or- 
leans and of her people only that were in question there would be 
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much force in this view; but this is not the case. The inhabitants 
of the Mississippi Valley, at least as far north as Cairo, think that they 
have an interest in the health of New Orleans, and will not permit 
unrestricted intercourse with that city while yellow fever is known to 
exist there. It is not the question as to whether intercourse shall be 
restricted under such circumstances, but as to how it shall be re- 
stricted. Until very recently New Orleans has not learned this 
lesson, and has not been convinced that her best policy from a busi- 
ness point of view is to prevent the occurrence of the disease, and to 
seek to inspire confidence in the interior of the valley as to her sani- 
tary condition. 

If it be true, as is claimed by some persons, that yellow fever either 
spontaneously originates in New Orleans or is endemic there, and that 
its occurrence cannot be prevented by any system of quarantine, not 
even if pushed to absolute non-intercourse, it will then become a 
question for the interior towns of the Mississippi Valley as to whether 
their wisest course is not to insist upon supervision of their railroad 
and steamboat connections with New Orleans, commencing about 
June 1 and ending about Nov. 1, regardless as to the actual ex- 
istence of the fever during the interval. If this be done regularly 
and methodically, little interference need be caused with commerce, 
and the principal objection is the expense. As there is no evidence 
worthy of consideration as to the spontaneous origin of the disease, 
and there is certainly very good evidence as to its transportability, and 
that its cause can remain for months shut up in a closet or trunk, it 
seems on the whole wisest to act as though the disease might be driven 
out and kept out of New Orleans; and this is to be done by local 
sanitation, drainage, cleansing, and disinfection, and by a proper system 
of quarantine. The question as to the cost of quarantine and of local 
sanitation as compared with the cost of epidemics which might be 
prevented by them is one of great practical interest, but which admits 
of only an approximate answer. As we are considering yellow fever 
only, we will select the cities of New Orleans and Memphis to illus- 
trate the problem. 

The city of New Orleans contains in round numbers two hundred 
and ten thousand inhabitants. To put its maritime quarantine in 
proper condition as to buildings, boats, and other material would re- 
quire about fifty thousand dollars, and to operate it thereafter an 
annual expenditure of about forty thousand dollars. A proper mari- 
time quarantine establishment cannot be extemporized in an emer- 
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gency ; it requires time and no small amount of money to organize 
and maintain it. This quarantine establishment of New Orleans 
should also protect the Gulf counties of Mississippi. . There should 
be at once expended in the city of New Orleans, for sanitary engi- 
neering works, about one million dollars ; while for local sanitation 
at least two hundred thousand dollars should be expended annually. 
Add to these sums about twenty-five thousand dollars annually for 
emergencies, — that is for stamping out the disease if it should make 
its appearance in the city, — and we may say in round numbers that 
the interest on six millions of dollars will keep the city substantially 
free from yellow fever (and let it not be forgotten that it will also 
keep it free from a number of other diseases which collectively are 
quite as important as the fever). This is about one dollar and a half 
annually per head for the entire population. The epidemic of 1878 
cost the city of New Orleans about ten millions of dollars, without 
reckoning indirect damages due to interruption of business, which 
have been estimated as amounting to from five to ten millions more. 
The cost of this epidemic, therefore, would certainly have been suf- 
ficient to put the city into good sanitary condition, both as regards 
quarantine and civic cleanliness, and to keep it so. This subject of 
public hygiene is by no means a mere matter of gushing philanthropy 
and sentimental oratory ; it is a plain, straightforward matter of busi- 
ness, and must be governed by financial considerations mainly. 

Let us turn now to the city of Memphis, whose population we may 
estimate at forty-five thousand. In this city, also, at least one million 
dollars should be at once expended to put it in thoroughly good 
sanitary condition. There is much rotten wood-pavement to be re- 
moved, sewerage to be provided for, water supply to be improved, etc. 
After this has been done, an annual expenditure of about fifty thousand 
dollars will be required for sanitary purposes, and an annual emergency- 
fund of ten thousand dollars should be available. Memphis, then, 
requires the interest on about two millions of dollars to keep her free 
from yellow fever, to say nothing of the malarias, typhoid fevers, in- 
fant mortality, etc. which will be got rid of at the same time. This 
is about two dollars and a half per head annually of the whole popu- 
lation. The last epidemic cost Memphis ten times what was neces- 
sary to have secured its freedom from such a calamity ; for we believe 
that Memphis might have been kept free from the epidemic, and that 
it may now be freed from a return of the disease. We may take it 
for granted that any good business man who owned the cities of New 
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Orleans and Memphis would find the annual expenditure for sanitary 
purposes of three hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars for the 
former city and one hundred and twenty thousand dollars for the latter 
a good investment, and pass on to the questions, Under actually ex- 
isting circumstances, how can this money be raised? and; should the 
State or the United States, or both, contribute aid for the purpose ? 
The city of Memphis is bankrupt and in the hands of receivers, and 
it cannot impose or collect a tax for sanitary purposes without a 
special act of the State legislature. This legislature will not meet in 
the ordinary course of events until the fall of 1880, whereas the money 
should be collected and used at once. Owing to the course taken by 
the legislature in financial matters, and for other reasons, there is 
much hesitation in calling an extra session; and the State itself 
would find it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to borrow money 
at present. The necessary funds must therefore be raised by direct 
taxation, — municipal, or State, or both; and this taxation must be 
upon real estate, which alone should bear the burden of sanitary im- 
provements. 

New Orleans is not in much better financial condition than Memphis, 
since there also the necessary funds can hardly be raised except by 
direct and immediate taxation. Such taxation is never a popular meas- 
ure except during the almost immediate presence or threat of some 
great calamity; and usually the majority of voters who would be 
affected by such taxation are disposed to argue, that, as the measures 
of local sanitation and quarantine necessary to protect New Orleans 
or Memphis from yellow fever do not benefit these cities exclusively, 
nor so much as they do the surrounding country or other cities having 
commercial intercourse with them, therefore the State and the United 
States should contribute a portion of the funds required. Evidently 
this is a politico-economical question as to direct versus indirect taxa- 
tion. Undoubtedly in a certain sense the country supplied by and 
supplying a city must support that city ; but to require it to do this 
directly is to subsidize the city and give it an undue advantage over 
other cities, —of which they may justly complain, especially as they 
are to contribute the funds for such subsidy. 

So far as the securing cleanliness, pure water, good drainage, and 
prompt and thorough removal of excreta and garbage are concerned, 
all will probably agree that these are duties of the city itself, and that 
it will pay the city to perform them. If it does not, the city is not 
worth preservation, and good business men would do well to abandon 
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it. The fact that very few cities in the United States do take all proper 
measures in this respect is beside the question. But it may be worth 
while to consider the plan adopted in Great Britain, by which the 
Government loans to a city, under certain conditions, the amount neces- 
sary to carry into effect plans for sewerage, drainage, or water supply, 
after such plans have been approved by the Local Government Board. 
In the present emergency, and in view of the fact that prompt action 
is necessary, might it not be justifiable for the United States to try 
the experiment of aiding Memphis and New Orleans in some such 
mode, provided it be legally possible for it to do so. 

As regards the expense of quarantine, the question is somewhat 
different. Quarantine is like a chain, no stronger than its weakest 
link. When yellow fever is established at one of our ports, it greatly 
impairs the utility of quarantine against it at other ports, owing to the 
great difficulties in enforcing inland quarantine ; and hence arises the 
demand for a national and uniform system. In discussing this ques- 
tion, it should be remembered, as above remarked, that it is not one of 
national quarantine versus no quarantine, but of national quarantine 
versus local quarantines. 

Whatever may be individual opinions as to the inutility or inex- 
pediency of quarantines, the great mass of the people agree with the 
old farmer, that “ Yellow fever can’t go anywhere unless yer tote it,” 
and insist upon the prevention of such transportation so far as regards 
their own communities, at all events. If this is not done legally, it 
will be done illegally, spasmodically, and with utter disregard of the 
rights of travellers or of business men ; and the shot-gun quarantines 
of the Southwest are the inevitable result of leaving the people to the 
influence of fear of the epidemic acting on ignorance and the instinct 
of self-preservation. As an educational measure, if for no other rea- 
son, it seems upon the whole desirable that the nation should under- 
take —at least, tentatively —the supervision of quarantine ; and should 
attempt, by such supervision, to secure at least the minimum amount 
of precaution considered necessary, and at the same time the mini- 
mum amount of interference with commerce and travel. Theoreti- 
cally, the United States should be able to make it certain that at each 
port or place reasonable precautions shall be taken to prevent the 
occurrence or spread of preventable diseases, and also to prevent 
unnecessary and unreasonable interference with communication be- 
tween different ports of the country, — interference which, while 
nominally exercised for the preservation of health, may in reality 
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be dictated by the desire of injuring the commerce of a neighboring 
locality, or of disposing of an overstock of goods, or of inflicting 
annoyance upon some special person or corporation. If the United 
States cannot do this, it lacks one of the special characteristics of a 
civilized nation ; namely, the power of protecting its citizens as to their 
lives and liberties. Under existing laws, it is theoretically possible 
for the United States, acting through its National Board of Health, 
to compel State or municipal organizations to exercise a minimum 
amount of precaution against the spread of preventable diseases ; but 
it is not possible for it to prevent such organizations from taking 
excessive precautions, even to absolute non-intercourse. 

The best practical remedy for this state of things is education of 
the people, until they shall know what amount of restriction is really 
necessary to insure safety ; and it seems on the whole expedient that 
the cost of this education should be borne by the General Govern- 
ment. It follows, therefore, that the United States should for a time 
bear a much larger proportion of the expenses of a quarantine system 
than it will need to do when the States and municipalities are equally 
well informed as to their duties, and as to their true interests. It does 
not, however, follow that the United States should carry out quaran- 
tine regulations directly through its own officers or agents. If it does 
so, it will effect little in the educational way. The question as to the 
proper methods to be pursued is practically a very difficult one, and 
the answer to it depends much upon that to be given to our fourth 
query ; namely, In case of neglect or refusal of a municipality to take 
the precautions necessary to prevent the occurrence of yellow fever 
or any similar disease, or in case the precautions taken are excessive 
or injurious, how far, and in what way, is it expedient that the State 
should interfere ? 

It would certainly seem that the State should have the power to 
compel a municipality to do its duty, in a sanitary point of view, in the 
same way that the municipality should have the means of compelling 
the individual householder to abate nuisances on his premises ; but 
that, while the municipality should have actual powers of administra- 
tion, the State should confine its work to supervision of the manner 
in which the several municipalities exercise these powers. As Mr. 
Jenkins remarks, “ There is a difference between central supervision 
and central administration. The first is compelling others to do their 
duty ; the second is doing duty by means of others.” The great diffi- 
culty in the matter is to decide in each case as to what are proper 
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and reasonable precautions in a sanitary point of view, or to provide 
a proper authority to make such decisions. The only practical test in 
the matter is that of expediency ; and this test must vary according to 
location, climate, race, education of the people, etc. At the present 
time it would be impossible to carry into effect in Memphis the sanitary 
regulations which work well in Providence ; nor can the work now 
being done by the State Boards of Health of Michigan or New Jersey 
be carried out in Arkansas or Georgia. These principles must apply 
in any decision as to the duties and powers of the General Govern- 
ment in relation to the public health in the several States. This 
decision depends on public opinion, which varies from year to year, 
but which on the whole has for the last twenty-five years been steadily 
tending to the point of view, that the United States should exercise 
whatever power may be needed to secure protection to all her citizens 
against diseases recognized as preventable. In saying that opinion 
has been taking this direction, it is not meant to assert that it has yet 
become so strong as to compel action on the part of legislators; nor 
is such action to be urged in advance of the growth of public opinion, 
except tentatively, and as an educational measure. The passing of 
sanitary laws, and the creation of Boards of Health, — local, State, or 
national, — will not insure action nor good results until the public is 
prepared to support such laws, and to consider the expense of their 
administration as a good and paying investment. 

The practical questions before Congress and the country in this 
connection relate to two subjects, which, although often spoken of as 
one, are really very distinct; namely, (1) The propriety of having a 
national health-organization in the United States; and, (2) The 
advisability of having a national superintendence of quarantine, mari- 
time or inland, or both. A provisional National Board of Health was 
created in April last ; a so-called National Quarantine Act was passed 
in June, and five hundred thousand dollars appropriated to carry it into 
effect; and yellow fever appeared at Memphis and at New Orleans 
before the work of organization under this new legislation had been 
completed ; so that the merits of this legislation were subjected to a 
severe test. The result from a business point of view may be summed 
up in the statement that the National Board of Health has spent about 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars during the summer and fall ; 
that the fever did not spread in New Orleans, although two separate 
outbreaks occurred there; that for two months it was confined to 
Memphis ; that at least five millions of dollars have thus been saved ; 
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and that as soon as the people saw the effect of its operations the non- 
intercourse quarantines were abandoned. From the point of view of 
the sanitarian the results have been much more important than this 
financial statement would show, since their value as a means of edu- 
cation, and of showing what can be done, is great for the future. 

To the operations. of the National Board the public has, on the 
whole, been indifferent. It has been objected to by a few newspaper 
correspondents, on the ground of useless extravagance ; but none of 
the leading journals have thought it worth while seriously to investi- 
gate the complaints. The particulars of a walking match have been 
of much greater interest to the reading public. Such an interest in 
the vagaries of Yellow Jack as existed in this country in the fall of 
1878 will probably not again exist until the disease again appears on 
our Atlantic seaboard. That in the absence of precautions it will so 
appear may be considered as almost certain ; and it is an even chance 
that it will exist in epidemic form in New York, Philadelphia, or Balti- 
more before the end of the present century. When it does so appear 
in those cities, their personal help must come from the South, for it is 
worse than useless for unprotected persons to attempt to combat the 
disease. The physicians and nurses, the sanitary officials, police, la- 
borers, etc. must all be persons who have had the fever, if they are to 
be of practical use. They must in the main come from New Orleans 
and Memphis, and other points of like character; and hence the cost of 
educating these people, if it is to come at all from the Commonwealth, 
should not be defrayed too grudgingly. And by educating is not 
meant alone the teaching of that which is already known. 

Whatever may be thought as to the duty of the General Govern- 
ment in regard to quarantine, there can be little doubt as to its duty 
in regard to obtaining information on yellow fever. It does not stand 
upon the same ground as those surveys or scientific investigation's 
for which Government patronage and aid is urged, but which will be 
carried on by individual effort, sooner or later, if Government does not 
assist. Such an investigation as is necessary to discover the causes 
of yellow fever and the best modes of preventing it will require much 
time, skilled Jabor, and money, and can never be supported by indi- 
vidual enterprise, and is unlikely to be carried into effect by any other 
Government than that of the United States. Yet it is only by means 
of such an investigation that we can hope to succeed in freeing the 
country from this pest. 

Finally, it is to be remembered that to prevent the introduction of 
yellow fever either absolute, rigorous, almost total non-intercourse 
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quarantine is necessary at Southern ports; or else some system of 
co-operation between different ports, different States, ana different 
countries must be devised and cordially supported by the respective. 
Governments. If the United States is to keep up comparatively free 
commercial intercourse with the intertropical Atlantic ports, and at the 
same time to prevent the introduction of yellow fever through such 
intercourse, it must become a party to some international agreement 
with the several powers to whom such ports belong. Under existing 
circumstances it is impossible for the United States to become a 
party to any comprehensive international sanitary code, because it 
cannot guarantee that the ships of another nation shall not be inter- 
fered with by State: or local quarantines, provided such ships have 
complied with the regulations of the code. But it has full power to 
enter into an agreement for an international system of notification 
as to the actual sanitary condition of ports, and of vessels sailing from 
said ports. Such a system would be a long step towards an inter- 
national sanitary code, and would be of great aid to commerce. At 
present, owing to the impossibility of obtaining reliable information as 
to the freedom of West Indian and Central American ports from 
yellow fever, the majority of our ports assume that they are all so 
infected from May 1 to November 1, and treat all ships coming 
from them as if they were infected, although in reality there is no 
yellow fever in the majority of such foreign ports. 

In sanitary matters no single man, city, State, or nation can pro- 
tect itself except by non-intercourse, and not always even by that. 
To get the best results with the least cost and interference with free- 
dom, we must help one another ; but this help must be given, received, 
and regulated on business principles, “ because it will pay,” and not 
be considered as sentimental charity, which will sooner or later be 
grudgingly bestowed and unthankfully received. We want our citi- 
zens and cities, counties and States, to take care of themselves in 
sanitary as in other matters as far as possible ; but there should be 
some power competent to interfere in the exceptional cases in which 
ignorance, selfishness, or terror lead either to danger of pestilence or 
to obstruction of commerce. This power, however, cannot be estab- 
lished arbitrarily, or in advance of sufficient education of the business 
portion of the community, to create a powerful public opinion to 
support it. Whether it is possible to give this education otherwise 
than through the lessons which epidemics themselves give, is the 
problem which the sanitarians of this country are at present practi- 
cally trying to solve. Joun S. BILiines. 











THE SERVICE OF FRANCIS LIEBER TO POLITICAL 
SCIENCE AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


RANCIS LIEBER first attained his scientific maturity in Amer- 
ica, the land of his adoption. His most important works — “ Po- 
litical Ethics,” “Civil Liberty,” and “Instructions for the Government 
of Armies of the United States in the Field” — had their origin in 
America, and were first written in English. This was likewise the 
case with his numerous and able minor treatises. In so far, then, 
Lieber belongs to the United States of America, and has claim to a 
high rank among American scholars and authors. 

But he was born in Berlin, and obtained his scientific training and 
a large part of his intellectual wealth at German schools and univer- 
Sities, and in the closest intercourse with representatives of German 
science. In so far, then, the German nation has also a share in the 
merits and fame of the son whom she bore and educated. 

The stormy time of Lieber’s youth was passed in a period when, in 
Germany, two opposing schools of law and political science stood over 
against one another; on the one side the older and so-called Philo- 
sophical School, advocating a law of Nature, and on the other the 
so-called Historical School. The latter charged the former with dis- 
regarding the safe and solid ground of historical facts and relations, 
with soaring aloft to the clouds in flights of abstract thought, and 
with pursuing dreamy ideas without ever being able to realize them. 
The philosophical school, on the other hand, blamed the historical 
school for turning its thoughts entirely towards the past, for yielding 
slavish obedience to the power of tradition, for not tolerating progress 
‘ or improvement, and for being destitute of ideas and genius. If the 
philosophical method was suspected of revolutionary tendencies, the 
historical method, on the contrary, had the reputation of being reac- 
tionary. 

It is characteristic of Lieber, that, in himself, he early triumphed 
over these opposing tendencies. He was of a decidedly ideal nature. 
His mind delighted in philosophic contemplation from the heights of 
human consciousness. In his youth, enthusiasm for national inde- 
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pendence and the liberties of the people had brought him into dan- 
gerous conflict with a meddlesome and stupid police, and allured him 
into that philhellenic wild-goose chase to Greece. Actual experience 
in life toned him down somewhat, but by no means extinguished his 
love of ideal things. He never lost sight of the highest goal of hu- 
man destiny. The harmonious development of all moral and intellec- 
tual powers, which is the highest kind of liberty, appeared to him the 
appointed task of individual man and of humanity. All of Lieber’s 
writings are warm and glowing with noble ideas concerning the im- 
provement and development of our race. By a kind of predilection 
he draws his arguments from the loftiest principles of divinely-created 
human nature and divinely-appointed human destiny. The philo- 
sophic, ideal tendencies of his thoughts and aspirations stand every- 
where boldly forth. He is a Liberal both as a man and a scholar. 

But he was in no wise a follower of Rousseau, and by no means cap- 
tivated with those airy systems of the philosophical school in which 
unwary and unpractical men had allowed themselves to be caught, 
like flies in cobwebs, by meshes spun out according to mathematical 
rules., He had brought along from home and school too good a satchel 
filled with positive knowledge. He had made too many and too thor- 
ough studies in the actual history of nations, and not in vain had been 
his years of daily intercourse with Niebuhr, —a leader in the historical 
school, who could hardly be charged with a lack of ideas or of genius. 
Lieber had also suffered various painful experiences, which made him 
keenly sensible of the power which dwells in historic institutions and 
in the established order. But, above all, in America there dawned 
upon him a full consciousness of the hard realities of life and the in- 
expugnable power of facts. Here, better than in Europe, he learned 
to apply the standard of feasibility and of cautious, calculating expe- 
rience. On this account all his writings teem with historical proofs 
and precedents and with useful observations. He knew well the 
value of hard common-sense, and he could harmonize with it his own 
practical understanding, thus rendering the latter approved. In all 
these respects he employed the historical method with great. ad- 
vantage. 

The settlement of that oldtime conflict of schools and the union of 
the philosophical and historical methods, in contrast to the dangerous 
one-sidedness of either of the two, was a mark of great progress ef- 
fected gradually and for the most part since 1840 in the jurisprudence 
and political science of Germany, — somewhat later, however, in Italy. 
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Lieber belongs to the first representatives of this peaceful alliance, 
although, indeed, it had been tried by the best politicians long before, 
— by Aristotle and by Cicero, and recommended by Bacon. 

Lieber especially emphasizes in his writings the mora/ side of civil 
society. He is always inclined to associate right and duty ; not in the 
sense that a man who has simply a duty stands over against the man 
who has simply a right, but in the sense that whoever possesses a right 
has also a duty to exercise. It is one of the merits of Rudolf Gneist to 
have been the first in Germany to advocate and decidedly to promote 
this idea of the obligatory character of civil right, — “civil rights and 
civil duties.” But even before Gneist, Lieber, although in a some- 
what different sense, had stoutly maintained that duty is a necessary 
factor in civil society. To Gneist duty appears to be a necessary 
quality, a characteristic of civil right, and, in so far, duty is /egal obii- 
gation (rechtspflicht). But according to Lieber duty is different from 
right ; the former is moral obligation, not legal obligation. For this 
reason duty transcends the limits of the legal order, although it is effi- 
cacious even within those limits. Duty has a broader basis in the 
nature of man, which is not governed entirely by man or legally regu- 
lated in all lines of its activity. Conscience still urges to the exercise 
of duty when the laws are silent, and even in political conduct we 
continue to distinguish between good and evil after the law has ceased 
to discriminate. For example, an executive officer or a leader in party 
politics may make a bad use of a legal right which is allowed him by 
the Constitution, and, again, a patriotic citizen may render his country 
a greater service than the law requires of him. Lieber, in his manual 
of “ Political Ethics,” has laid especial stress upon the immeasurable 
importance of this moral element in civil life, and he has written a 
code of civil ethics which is of service at once to science and to 
morals: to science, because he has filled a gap in the branch of 
politics; to morals, because he has encouraged every noble aspira- 
tion and every political virtue while manfully combating baseness, 
even though it vaunt itself in the high places and be marked as holy 
authority. 

Lieber knew that the civil order rests upon the broader and deeper 
foundation of the moral order, and that the former must sink in ruins 
if this foundation be destroyed. While showing the connection be- 
tween the two he follows the natural inclination of the German to 
consider, from an ethical stand-point, the world and its progress, and 
to point out their moral worth. The German is fond of moralizing, 
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but it is difficult for him to view things from a political stand-point. 
Lieber brought to America this German fondness for moralizing, but 
he also acquired a political cast of thought which he developed in 
America. For these reasons his writings possess a great value for 
Germans as well as for Americans. Our author represents both 
nationalities, supplies for both their peculiar wants and defects of 
education, and enriches each with the peculiar wealth of the other. 

Lieber does not always distinguish sharply between law and morals 
in the narrow sense. Sometimes a moral right or an ethical demand 
appears to him like a law. For example, when he is discussing the 
great and essentially moral force, which expresses itself in political 
life as public opinion, he represents the latter as an expression of 
sovereignty, — that is, as public law ; which is certainly not the case. 
True it is that no one, not even a legitimate king, can permanently 
withstand the might of public opinion ; and true it is that the latter, 
if it holds constantly and firmly to a certain course, will finally bring 
about changes in the Constitution itself. And just as the overwhelm- 
ing power of victory, in a war between States, decides the fate of 
nations, so the peaceful but ever-growing moral power of public opin- 
ion works on until at last it becomes irresistible.'| When the mind 
and the heart of the people are fully changed, then becomes inevitable 
a transformation of the State itself, — which is simply a body for the 
soul of the people to dwell in. But these cases are no operations of 
sovereignty, no expressions of the supremacy of State ; but rather are 
they radical changes in the conditions and relations upon which the 
State is founded, or in the situation of its people. We can appreciate 
the moral worth of public opinion, and we should not fail to regard it 
politically ; but we ought never to stamp it as law. 

Lieber’s work on “Civil Liberty” is quite in accordance with Eng- 
lish and American ideas. And it was on this account, perhaps, that 
the work was translated into German by Franz Mittermaier, and has 
become better known in Germany than the “ Political Ethics.” Rep- 
resentative government and self-government are the great works of the 
English and American peoples. The English have produced repre- 
sentative monarchy with parliamentary legislation and parliamentary 
government ; the Americans have produced the representative repub- 
lic. We Europeans upon the Continent recognized, in our turn, that 


1 The latest and best discussion of the subject of public opinion is to be found in the 
article by Holtzendorff (also a friend of Lieber), which was published by the Faculty of Law 
at Munich on the occasion of my doctor’s Jubilee, August, 1879. 
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in representative government alone lies the hoped-for union between 
civil order and popular liberty. We found ourselves obliged, there- 
fore, to become students of English and American institutions, 
although we gradually came to the conviction that mere imitation 
would be unsuitable and unworthy, while an exact reproduction 
would be utterly impossible. All the more welcome, therefore, were 
the results which Lieber gave us of his own experience and personal 
observation with regard to the workings of representative govern- 
ment. In his studies concerning the nature of liberty Lieber again, 
by a sort of preference, discusses the safeguards which Anglo-Ameri- 
can common law and statute law have set up and established for the 
defence of individual freedom against abuse of power. 

The “Instructions for the Government of Armies of the United 
States in the Field” were drawn up by Lieber at the instance of 
President Lincoln, and formed the first codification of International 
Articles of War (kriegsvilkerrecht). This was a work of great mo- 
ment in the history of international law and of civilization. Through- 
out this also we see the stamp of Lieber’s peculiar genius. His 
legal injunctions rest upon the foundation of moral precepts. The 
former are not always sharply distinguished from moral injunctions, 
but nevertheless through a union with the same are ennobled and 
exalted. Everywhere reigns in this body of law the spirit of human- 
ity, which spirit recognizes as fellow-beings with lawful rights our 
very enemies, and which forbids our visiting upon them unnecessary 
injury, cruelty, or destruction. But at the same time our legislator 
remains fully aware that in time of war it is absolutely necessary to 
provide for the safety of armies and for the successful conduct of a 
campaign ; that to those engaged in it the harshest measures and 
most reckless exactions cannot be denied; and that tender-hearted 
sentimentality is here all the more out of place, because the greater 
the energy employed in carrying on the war, the sooner will it be 
brought to an end and the normal condition of peace restored. 

These “ Instructions” prepared by Lieber prompted me to draw up, 
after his model, first, the laws of war, and then in general the law of 
nations, in the form of a code or law-book, which should express the 
present state of the legal consciousness of civilized people. Lieber 
in his correspondence with me had strongly urged that I should do 
this, and he lent me continual encouragement. 

The intimate personal connection in which I stood with Lieber in 
his declining years, although indeed through interchange of letters 
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and not through meetings face to face, was for me a constant stim- 
ulus and source of satisfaction. This relation with Lieber was ani- 
mated and strengthened by great events of world-wide interest: first 
of all, the war for the American Union from 1861 to 1865 ; then the 
war between Austria and Prussia in 1866; and finally the Franco- 
Prussian war. From 1860 to 1870, Francis Lieber in New York, 
Edward Laboulaye in Paris, and I in Heidelberg, formed what Lieber 
used to call “a scientific clover-leaf,”—in which three men, devot- 
ing themselves especially to political science, and at the same time 
uniting the historical and philosophical methods, combining theory 
with practical politics, and belonging to three different nationalities, 
to three States and to three peoples, found themselves growing to- 
gether by ties of common sympathy, and thus, figuratively speaking, 
representing also the community of Anglo-American, French, and 
German culture and science. The personal tie, indeed, is now, alas! 
broken. Lieber is dead, Laboulaye had already virtually separated 
from us, for he could not overcome the bitterness caused by his feel- 
ings and experience during the Franco-Prussian war. But that com- 
munity of thought, science, and endeavor which we represented for 
three peoples and for three civilizations is not broken up, but will 
broaden and deepen and become more fruitful, as surely as the pe- 
culiar spirit and individual forms of nationality, existing of their own 
right, find their true harmony and highest end in the development of 
humanity. 

Lieber had great influence, I may add, in founding the /mstitut de 
Droit International, which was started in Ghent in 1873, and forms a 
permanent alliance of leading international jurists from all civilized 
nations, for the purpose of working harmoniously together, and thus 
serving as an organ for the legal consciousness of the civilized world. 
Lieber was the first to propose and to encourage the idea of profes- 
sional jurists of all nations thus coming together for consultation and 
seeking to establish a common understanding. From this impulse 
proceeded Rolin-Jacquemyns’s circular letter, drawn up in Ghent, call- 
ing together a number of men eminent for their learning. This latter 
proposal to found a permanent Academy for /uternational Law met 
with general acceptance; but it was merely a further development 
of the original idea of Lieber, which was at the bottom of the whole 
scheme. His notion was now only approved, and the efficiency of the 
association was thus assured for the future. 


J. C. Biuntscatt. 
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HE great struggle inaugurated in France between the Republic 

and Ultramontanism is still the principal topic of the day. 
Without considering its political side, I will content myself with men- 
tioning the importance of its influence on the French mind. Our 
Chambers have been this summer the arena where have met the 
two hostile tendencies which contend for power in France. More 
than once, that true liberty which respects the rights of conscience 
even in an adversary has been almost crushed between the two 
extremes which so often in history have ended in the same arbitrary 
conduct. Let us hope that when the dust of the battle has settled, 
the rights of conscience will triumph, and will be sanctioned by legis- 
lation which shall know at once how to defend the State against Ultra- 
montane aggression, and how to respect the religious liberty of all its 
citizens. Naturally, the fiery polemics roused by these serious debates 
have already created an entire literature of their own. I will men- 
tion some of the more important writings which we owe to them. 

“ L’CEuvre de Jésus ouvrier,” which has just been published by Fisch- 
bacher, shows us the origin, organization, and action of those famous 
Catholic circles which strive to envelop our working classes in a net 
of cunningly woven meshes. Nothing could be more curious than 
this marvellously skilful organization, which, thanks to a powerful 
concentration, causes the same mind to rule over a very extended 
circle. It is like an immense piece of mechanism, moved by a central 
wheel-work subtly concealed. This truly formidable association is 
useful to Ultramontanism not simply from a religious point of view ; 
it is inspired with very definite political ideas. In fact, it frankly 
confesses as much, by unfurling the banner of what is called the 
“ Anti-revolution ” (Contre-révolution), by which is meant the destruc- 
tion of modern society. This little book, made up of facts drawn 
from authentic sources, is of the deepest interest to those who would 
be initiated in the tactics of the worst enemies of our liberties. “Jésus 
ouvrier” shows us Ultramontane action in the secular world. 
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The curious book entitled “ Francisque” ! introduces us into the real 
clerical world, into the seminaries and convents where the Ultramon- 
tane priest is formed. We have here no exaggerated romance; we 
know on certain authority that the author is in fact telling his own 
story. That which makes its principal interest is that it is in no wise 
an exception ; it is the story of thousands and thousands of young 
priests. Abbé Jean teaches us how the Catholic Church is organized 
on the one side to break all strength of will, and on the other to kindle 
blind fanaticism in its future priests, without always succeeding in 
freeing them from those terrible conflicts between the flesh and the 
spirit, which are increased by a rule contrary to nature. When we 
have read this book, so touching in its simplicity, we understand bet- 
ter how it is that the Roman Church finds such a docile and almost 
passive instrument in the contemporary clergy. 

We now perceive more clearly every day the formidable consequences 
of the last Council. Thus, all that serves to make it better understood 
has a considerable interest. It is on this account that we notice the 
book recently published on this subject by M. Emile Ollivier.2 Minis- 
ter of Public Worship at the time of the Council, he possessed the 
confidence of the French bishops who occupied a conspicuous place 
in the Opposition. Thence the reliability and the extent of his infor- 
mation. It is this which constitutes the only merit of his book, for the 
part which concerns himself cannot be read without impatience. The 
trick of ascending in triumph to the capitol when utterly defeated be- 
longs only tohim. His lofty feats in the political line are only too well 
known. It pleases him to-day to tell us that he compromised his coun- 
try no less in the matter of religion. He is free to add this laurel to 
his crown! We do not speak simply of the culpable insanity which 
prompted him to maintain the occupation of the French troops at 
Rome in 1870, thus depriving France of the only alliance which could 
help her to keep up the terrible struggle against Prussia, after he him- 
self had plunged her into that most foolish of wars. It is a real 
phenomenon to see this free-thinker risking the integrity of the 
national territory rather than the loss of the Holy Father’s temporal 
power, and making it his boast that he had covered it with his useless 
protection at the price which we all know. But he teaches us many 
other things. According to his own testimony, he paved the way for 


1 Francisque : histoire contemporaine de l’enseignement et de l'éducation cléricale et 
monastique. Par l’Abbé Jean, docteur en théologie. Paris, 1879. Sandoz et Fischbacher. 
2 L’Eglise et I’Etat au Concile du Vatican. Paris, 1879. Garnier fréres. 
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that great act of devotion which cost us so dear, by posing, so long as 
the Council lasted, as protector of the Ultramontanes ; he constantly 
refused to lend any efficacious support to the Gallican bishops, who 
plainly represented the French interest. It is curious to see by what 
childish, and at the same time subtle, arguments he proves that the 
Syllabus was not what a vain people thought it; that all this Church- 
- Latin hasa deep meaning which does not justify the fears of the 


civil power ; that the dogma of infallibility has caused puerile alarm 
to liberal Catholicism. Now that it is too late, he very gratuitously 
constitutes himself the scribe of the Ultramontanes, the mouth-piece 
of Cardinal Manning and of Dom Guéranger, to whom he lightly 
sacrifices Father Gratry. He cannot sufficiently express the contempt 
he feels for the arguments of non-infallibility, and treats Déllinger and 
his friends, who complained of the absurd regulations which annihilated 
the liberty of the Council, very much as the President of the former 
Corps Législatif treated M. Ollivier himself, when he and his friends 
clashed with difficulties of the Empire much less serious than those 
conceived at Rome. After all the fine revelations redounding to the 
greater glory of the Ultramontanes, the author concludes as if he had 
not written them, by setting forth the full importance of the conflict 
between actual Catholicism and our public rights. He forgets that 
this conflict owes all its importance to the fatal tendency which 
triumphed at Rome, July 18, 1870. It is true that this would not 
have happened but for the French minister. His book, in fact, 
proves that if he had simply supported his colleague in foreign affairs 
(M. Daru) in his plan of doing all that was possible to strengthen the 
Opposition, he would at least have obtained the adjournment of the 
Council, and all might have been saved ; for they would then have 
reached the pontificate of Leo XIII., which is restricted to-day to 
preserving and approving that which it did not originate. It is ab- 
surd to pretend that it was necessary, from the liberal point of view, 
to encourage the Pope in his efforts to avoid the influence of the Gov- 
ernments,—as if he could have realized an approaching separation 
of the Church and State, at a time when it was simply a question of 
restoring the system most contrary to such a separation ; namely, the 
theocracy of the Syllabus. M. Ollivier realized that, in order to 
thwart this design, it was not necessary to take such an extreme 
measure as the recall of the French army ; although it was strange to 
see the tri-colored flag protecting the most audacious attempt of the 
political and religious anti-revolution. At the critical moment, the 
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adverse bishops contented themselves with demanding the recall of 
the French ambassador. This measure would have sufficed to give a 
decisive weight to the demands of the Government, and to delay a pre- 
mature discussion of the dogma of infallibility. M. Emile Ollivier 
invoked the great principles of modern society, simply that he might 
refuse to protect them. Thus, thanks to him, the curia took advan- 
tage once more of modern law in order to suppress it with éclat. She 
defended the neutral and secular character of the State just long 
enough to strike it a mortal blow and to destroy it quite at leisure, at 
least in theory. It is impossible to fall more openly into the snare of 
an adversary. Cardinal Antonelli laughed at M. Emile Ollivier no 
less than M. de Bismarck ; nevertheless, he remains quite triumphant 
and infallible! And yet, what a fine hand he might have played in 
the struggle against Ultramontanes in the Council! He could have 
relied upon the support of the principal body of the French clergy, 
who showed at Rome a spirit of wise independence which we had not 
dared to expect. M. Ollivier’s book contains admirable letters written 
by bishops eminent alike for their knowledge, their eloquence, and the 
position they had acquired, and all imploring him to do his duty as 
head of the French Government. If he is capable of perceiving that 
he has made a mistake, or if he can admire any thing but his own 
glory, it must grieve him to read over the letter of Monseigneur Dar- 
boy. The speech of the Archbishop of Paris, in the decisive delib- 
eration on infallibility is no less remarkable. It sums up with 
extraordinary power all that liberal and patriotic Catholicism, full of 
wisdom and discrimination, which seems now to have quite disap- 
peared. Nothing could be more effectual than the perusal of these 
pages to enable us to measure the distance which separates the 
Catholicism of the present day from the man who, several years ago, 
held this noble language. And he not only showed himself liberal 
before the Papacy while endeavoring to prevent the most dangerous in- 
novations, but he knew how to respect Christian convictions wherever 
they were manifested, even outside the pale of his own Church, How 
many proofs of this we could furnish! There is one which has a 
special value in my eyes, for it comes to me from this distinguished 
Archbishop, destined to perish so heroically beneath the blows of 
infamous assassins disguised as judges. The letter which I copy here 
was addressed to me by Mgr. Darboy, at the time when I published 
my book on the “ Life of Jesus.” I have little scruple in quoting the 
general part of it; it passes above my individuality, and raises us to 
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that sacred height where reigns a unity between Christian souls far 
higher than that resulting from exterior institutions. Mgr. Darboy 
wrote :— 


I shall not surprise you, Monsieur, if I add that some passages in your book 
reminded me that your belief is not, in all respects, mine. I do not allude to this 
in order to discuss, but rather to express with all my heart a regret which you 
yourself would express under like circumstances. And I am sure I shall not as- 
tonish you, when I say that it is more agreeable to me to seek and to find what 
draws us together than what would tend to separate us. Our differences in creed 
have ap importance which we must not underrate ; but to-day there is something 
more needful than describing them. We must all march forward together to the 
defence of those great principles which ought to inspire the lives of individuals, 
and which form the glory and strength of society. 


These sentiments are indeed far removed from the dogma De fide, 
with its resounding anathemas against all which does not belong to 
the body of the Church. But this fatal tendency has triumphed. 
To-day, Mgr. Darboy’s venerable successor in the see of Paris dedi- 
cates the Chapel of the Sacré-Cceur tp the anti-revolution, and identi- 
fies the cause of the Church with that of the Jesuits,—those eternal 
seducers of evangelical piety and morality, those implacable contem- 
ners of conscience, forgetful alike of its duties and its rights ; for, in 
spite of the detailed corrections of such and such a text in their writ- 
ings, the great context of their history will never be destroyed. 

Under the title of “Etudes Contemporaines,” the author of this 
literary notice is about publishing a collection of biographical and 
literary studies, bearing upon some of the eminent persons of our | 
time, Catholic as well as Protestant. This volume is published at the 
same time in French, by Sandoz & Fischbacher, and in English at 
London, by Hodder & Stoughton. Here are the names of the prin- 
cipal articles which compose the book: Thiers ; Dupanloup ; Adolphe 
Monod ; Robertson ; Vinet. 

Imaginative literature has not been very abundant this summer. 
The only book which I need mention as at all remarkable is a new 
romance by M. Ernest Daudet, called “Les rois en Exil.” It is a 
very curious picture of the strange position of those dethroned mon- 
archs who meet at Paris, sometimes to confirm themselves in their 
superstitions of divine rights, sometimes to console themselves in each 
other's company by plunging into the disordered life of high-toned 
debauch. The contrast between these two manners of bearing exile 
is vividly described by M. Ernest Daudet, with his well-known talent 
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as a painter of modern life. We might reproach him with sacrificing 
the unity of the composition to the infinite variety of detailed descrip- 
tions, always graphically brought out. The frame rather overpowers 
the picture. We cannot deny that he has yielded to the influence 
of the realistic school; without falling into all its ignominy, he has 
colored much too highly certain scenes which offend moral delicacy. 
It is sad to see such a distinguished artist force his style in order to 
adapt himself to the vulgar taste. One could almost think that those 
rules of good taste which forbid the exhibition of revolting spectacles 
in their full light are giving way more and more. It is a sad moral 
symptom. 

History is still much honored among us. That immense informa- 
tion about the past which the 19th century pursues with so much zeal 
and with new methods continues untiringly, and sheds an ever- 
increasing light on recent periods as well as on ancient times. Under 
the title, “ Les Amis de Dieu,”? M. Yundt, doctor of theology in the 
Protestant faculty of Paris, has published a volume of the deepest 
interest upon the mystical school which was grouped about the famous 
Tauler at Strasburg. The latter was a great preacher, and moreover 
a forerunner of the Reformation. This book, founded upon precious 
documents until now unknown, calls up before us all that was deepest 
and most tender in the mysticism of the Middle Ages. It is like one 
of those Gothic chapels, which, amidst all their often fantastic symbol- 
ism, shoot up their slender spires into the pure azure of the sky, and 
bear our souls and eyes with them. 

M. le Comte Jules Delaborde has just published the first volume of 
a comprehensive history of Gaspard de Coligny.2, We can already 
foresee that we shall have in this work, when completed, a real his- 
torical monument, built of the most solid materials. The distin- 
guished author has shrunk from no research, and he never advances 
a fact without mentioning its source. This volume carries us from 
the birth of Coligny up to the famous conference of Poissy. In the 
midst of this full and simple recital stands out this noble figure of the 
Protestant gentleman, austere, courageous, indomitable in his convic- 
tions, and yet full of piety and generosity. We see him not only on 
the great stage of public life, but beside his own hearth, where he ap- 
pears as a type of a Christian father of a family. Coligny shows us 
what depth and earnestness the brilliant French nature might acquire 


1 Les Amis de Dieu. Sandoz et Fischbacher. 1879. 
2 Gaspard de Coligny, Amiral de France. Tome ter. Sandoz et Fischbacher. 1879. 
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after receiving the strong stamp of Protestant faith. He is an ideal 
Frenchman. 

M. Rosseeuw St. Hilaire has just finished the great historical labor 
to which he has devoted his literary life.1 The volume which he 
has just published is the last of his “ History of Spain.” Begun in the 
brave days of youth, continued with indefatigable perseverance amidst 
all the labors and vicissitudes of a peculiarly active career, which was 
divided for many years between the fiery improvisations of the politi- 
cal journalist and the pressing exigencies of higher instruction, this 
important work has received its crown in the distinguished author's 
vigorous old age. We feel that he belongs to that strong generation 
of 1830, which has accomplished such glorious tasks, and which seems 
to have never known decline, or even repose. It is as if it had drawn 
from the great political and literary struggles of the Restoration an 
inexhaustible provision of moral youth. M. Rosseeuw St. Hilaire is 
one of its worthiest representatives among us. Chief editor of an 
important organ of the liberal press under the July monarchy, he sup- 
ported at this epoch the politics of M. Thiers ; and he remained invari- 
ably faithful to him in his beliefs and sympathies at the time when 
the great citizen renounced the form of government which he had so 
long preferred, in order to preserve the groundwork of affairs ; that 
is to say, free government as it was in France on the day after her 
disasters. 

After having begun his career by a modest course of teaching in 
Corsica, he for many years held a numerous audience at the foot of 
his chair in the Sorbonne, enchanted by the charm and sincerity of 
his speech. A colleague and friend of Saint-Marc Girardin, he dis- 
played in his lectures, as well as in his books, those qualities of clear 
and often brilliant explanation which should never be despised in the 
country whose characteristic they are. Doubtless our young genera- 
tion is right in attaching a growing importance to public instruction 
by erudition, properly so-called, and to strictly scientific methods ; 
but, if it be narrow to refuse to modify the former type, it is no less 
so to wish to destroy it completely, and to deny its merits. We can 
see by the example of M. Rosseeuw St. Hilaire how the University of 
France is slandered by its Ultramontane adversaries, when they repre- 
sent it as the school of all negations. It is a well-known fact that 
M. Rosseeuw St. Hilaire, in the latter part of his public career, pro- 


1 Histoire d’Espagne depuis les premiers temps historiques jusqu’’ la mort de Ferdinand 
VII. Tome XII. Par M. Rosseeuw St. Hilaire, Membre de I’Institut. Paris, Furne, 1878. 
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fessed very decided religious convictions ; and that, born a Catholic, 
he became converted, like several of his predecessors in the 16th cen- 
tury, to the doctrines of the Reformation, though he remained true to 
the great current of liberalism in his time. He is absolutely sincere, 
and has expressed his new opinions in several noticeable writings ; 
they even reached, or rather inspired, his teachings, though he never 
allowed these to deviate from their secular character. And has he 
been on this account less listened to, or less respected in that Univer- 
sity which people have striven to make the citadel of scepticism? 
They forget too easily that the University is not bound to any exclu- 
sive opinion. It is this which constitutes its real superiority ; it be- 
longs to the entire country, which it represents liberally in all its dif- 
ferent tendencies ; it is the refuge of French freedom of thought, and 
it respects this in its strong religious convictions, as well as in its 
philosophical independence,—on condition that this liberty shall 
never become license, or be wanting in that great respect which is due 
to youth as well as to childhood. M. Rosseeuw St. Hilaire was able 
to remain true to himself without sacrificing any of his dearest con- 
victions at the Institute as well as at the Sorbonne. It is true that 
the first consequences of these convictions is the strongest and most 
enlightened love of liberty of conscience. We find it in each page 
of these last volumes of his “ History of Spain ;” it is its ruling inspi- 
ration. If contradiction is the strongest means of fortifying our prin- 
ciples, we can readily understand what a love M. Rosseeuw St. Hilaire 
must feel for religious liberty while writing the history of that country 
where it has been most odiously trodden under foot. 

In the preceding volumes, the eloquent historian had depicted with 
great vigor the formidable struggles of the 16th century. He had 
drawn in strong relief the dark face of him who is called the Demon 
of the South, —of that Philip II., a king after the heart of an impla- 
cable priesthood. The history of Spain at this period is blent with 
universal history ; not only because the sun never set in the posses- 
sions of Charles V.’s successor, but still more because Philip was the 
great champion of the past in that terrible conflict between the 
Reformation and the old society bequeathed by the Middle Ages. It 
is no longer thus, after the division between the two churches was 
made at the treaty of Westphalia. Spain, diminished and impov- 
erished by the wars of the succession, falls back upon herself, and 
begins her long decline under the childish and at the same time 
senile rule of a race of weak princes, who only rest from their inter- 
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minable hunts at the feet of their confessors. Nevertheless, the 
breath of the 18th century was so powerful that it reached even the 
mummery of the Spanish monarchy in the depths of its Escurial, —a 
gorgeous sepulchre, where it was buried alive after the example of 
Charles V., but, unlike him, before it had filled the world with a de- 
vouring activity. Nothing could be stranger than this attempt at 
reform im értremis in a country weighed down by the rule of the 
priesthood. It is useless to strive to reanimate it; like Gulliver, 
there are too many little men upon its body: the monks deprive it of 
breathing-room. It might indeed be galvanized, but never resusci- 
tated, unless the conditions of its existence were entirely modified. 
There is only one means of arousing it, and that is to appeal to its 
deep, inextinguishable hatred of the foreigner,—a hatred which ac- 
cords perfectly with its religious fanaticism. The last volumes of 
M. Rosseeuw St. Hilaire are in every respect worthy of their predeces- 
sors, and are devoted to describing this double crisis of modern Spain. 
Nothing could be more pathetic than the animated, dramatic tale 
which the author relates to us of the struggle maintained by Spain 
against Napoleon I., after the latter had stolen its throne by a real act 
of piracy. The powerful emperor utterly despised this people which 
had become miserable beneath the rule of an imbecile line of mon- 
archs. He only saw the rags, and he forgot the heart which beat 
beneath those tattered garments. He did not count upon the moral 
force of patriotism. Therein lay his mistake ; and he paid dearly for 
it, in spite of the magnificent armies which he drew up in line against 
the bands of Spanish insurgents. This war, to which at first he 
attached no importance, exhausted a part of his forces in his decisive 
struggles against Europe, and ended in the most lamentable over- 
throw. All this is described to us with a rare gift of exposition in 
the interesting book of M. Rosseeuw St. Hilaire. 

Napoleon I. has finally found in France an historian unblinded by 
his glory. The first volumes which M. Lanfrey devoted to him broke 
the charm of legendary history. The great and magnificent work of 
M. Thiers, so valuable on account of the fulness of his information 
and the charm of his style, did not destroy the idol ; he rather raised 
it higher in his first volumes. Lanfrey’s work revenged human con- 
science, offended by the worship of genius without morality. The 
“History of Napoleon,” which has unfortunately remained unfinished, 
was not the only work of the eminent author, taken away from his 
country in the full maturity of his powers. Charpentier is about to 
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publish a complete edition of his works. The first volume, a study on 
the 18th century, has just appeared, preceded by a biography, which 
the friends of the author begged me to write. Lanfrey is one of the 
noblest figures of our time. He was certainly neither misunderstood, 
nor deprived of the glory due to him during his life. He died after 
occupying a high position in the State, surrounded by universal 
esteem as an author and as a public man. Nevertheless, he was of 
such a proud and reserved nature that he could only reveal himself 
entirely in the closest intimacy, or by that conversation of the author 
with the reader which is so touching when the former has put his 
soul into his writings. Very jealous of his dignity and independence, 
Lanfrey was rather idealistic than ambitious ; thus he never sought 
to make use of any of the ordinary helps to reputation, and he showed 
himself more than severe towards all that did not come up to his 
high ideal of liberty and justice. He possessed a character and a 
conscience,— rare things in this period of self-effacement. We who 
knew him long before we met him in public life can think only with 
respect of this sad and noble soul, inspired with the purest disinter- 
estedness, disdaining many things, but with a disdain which seemed 
only another kind of enthusiasm, free from any tinge of withering 
irony. We should not speak in a manner worthy of him if we had 
recourse to panegyric ; let us rather acknowledge that he was harsh, 
and sometimes narrow. He was too passionate to be always just in 
his judgments ; but the hearth where his indignation was kindled 
burned only with a pure and generous flame. Beneath his cold and 
rather timid exterior beat a heart which was earnest in all sacred 
causes ; full of the purest patriotism, he was only implacable towards 
that which seemed to him to degrade and dishonor France. The 
energy of his convictions by no means detracted from the height and 
extent of his thoughts, which were full of originality and boldness in 
the political line ; more so, indeed, than we should suppose from his 
style, which at first sight appears more impassioned and oratorical 
than vivid. “Les Lettres d’Everard,” of which a new edition has just 
been published, read like sad and bitter memoirs of his own youth. 
In order to understand their dark despondency, we must remember 
the epoch at which they were written. He had just lived through a 
number of hard, laborious years; his studies had been carried on 
and completed in the midst of many material difficulties, aggravated 
by his already failing health. Lanfrey, who showed early that he 
would have friends but not protectors, began his literary life at the 
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period of the Empire which was best calculated to distress such a soul 
as his. It was at the time when the new system of government no 
longer met its first resistance, and did not yet foresee the movement 
of opposition which was soon to undermine it. It seemed, during the 
silence of the independent press, as if Napoleon III. was master of 
the country, and as if he had succeeded in diverting French energy 
into the channel of doubtful financial enterprises. Europe, which 
feared or flattered him, acknowledged his prestige. It really looked 
like a permanent institution. If the dazzling glories of the Consulate 
could not console the real survivors of ’89, the very uncertain suc- 
cesses of the second Empire, which only favored the systematic cor- 
ruption of public manners, simply exasperated its adversaries in a 
higher degree ; above all, those among them who, having no political 
past, had nothing to revenge except their country dishonored before 
their very eyes. The more disinterested they were, the more they 
felt this. The period of great crimes by which a coup d'état govern- 
ment is founded, is also the period of sharp conflicts. We feel the 
throbs of patriotic anger, and outlaws save the honor of the cause. 
But that which is most painful to bear is the time when peace is 
re-established ; when society is reinstalled in a crime which, if not 
accepted, is at least established, with its official world, its innumer- 
able servants from every rank, and its majestic public bodies. Las- 
situde gains upon us more and more, resistance subsides, until the 
follies inseparable from arbitrary rule prepare for it the end which it 
deserves. If a young man who has grown up in solitude, far from 
the numbness of worldly life, in the worship of all liberties, cherish- 
ing at the same time an almost idolatrous love for his country, — if 
such a man is condemned to live in a sort of forced inaction, beneath 
this morbid and oppressive atmosphere, he will fall back upon him- 
self, and will begin to hate and despise his time and all that it admires 
and flatters. There will always remain in his writings some trace of 
this first contact between his liberal faith and that odious system 
which has checked all his noble instincts. 

E. DE PRESSENSE. 
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T is rather surprising that the recent biography of William Cobbett? 
should have attracted apparently so little attention in this country. 
Cobbett had not only a very remarkable and interesting life, but he 
played an important though well-nigh forgotten part in early Ameri- 
can politics. He was one of the founders of our party press, and by 
far’the ablest; and his stormy career in Philadelphia casts a strong 
side-light upon the politics of the day and the history of the time. 
But a much broader and deeper interest is attached to Cobbett in an- 
other way. He was the “abstract and brief chronicle” of the vio- 
lent controversies engendered by the French Revolution, of the forces 
which that mighty convulsion let loose, and of the consequent strug- 
gles and changes produced in England. Cobbett was essentially 
and in every way a typical and representative man. He was the type 
of the mass of Englishmen, the exponent of a great social and political 
conflict, and the representative of the passions, hopes, and aspirations 
which agitated the English people at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. There have been many great men at all stages of the world’s 
history, but very few thoroughly representative men on the largest 
scale. As a rule, indeed, no one very great man is representative. 
The fact of his genius, of his ability to do great deeds and forecast 
the future, raises him so far above his fellow-men, that, however much 
he may understand his time and the people about him, he fails to 
represent or more exactly to reproduce them. Napoleon was a man 
of almost unbounded genius, but he was not representative except in 
a very limited way. William Cobbett had strong natural abilities, but 
he was no genius; and yet he was thoroughly and completely repre- 
sentative. His fame rests upon the extent of his constituency and 
his faithful reproduction of their ideas and wishes; and it is in this 
capacity that he acquires historical importance. 
There has never been a man for whose biography more abundant 
materials existed. His success, acting upon an impulsive and vigorous 


1 William Cobbett. A Biography. By Edward Smith. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 2 vols. 1878. 
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nature and a half-educated mind, produced a most intense egotism. 
He was so struck by his own career, and by the obstacles he had over- 
come through sheer force of character and persistence, that he firmly 
believed nothing to be more generally interesting or more deeply 
instructive than his own life. His favorite subject, therefore, was his 
own biography, which he was continually writing and publishing, 
either entire or in detached fragments. He has left a portrait of him- 
self as he seemed to himself, which is unequalled in vividness and 
fulness of detail. We know just what he thought, said, and did at 
every moment of his eventful life, and are thus enabled to draw a pic- 
ture of the man very different from his own it is true, but which is 
probably more accurate. 

In origin, Cobbett comes very near the description which Lord St. 
Leonards gave of himself when he told his constituents that he had, 
“like themselves, sprung from the dregs of the people.” Cobbett's 
grandfather was a day-laborer, and his father a small farmer; but, 
although his immediate ancestry was humble, he could boast that he 
was the pure-blooded descendant of a mighty line. He belonged to 
the great family of the common people of England, and was a thorough 
Saxon in every nerve and fibre. Those men were his ancestors 
whose bodies were piled in a rampart round the dragon of Wessex 
when night fell upon the battlefield of Hastings. He could claim 
descent from the bowmen whose arrow-flights had shattered the ranks 
of the French at Cressy, and resisted the charge of the French knight- 
hood at Agincourt. A few generations later, and they were following 
Hampden to the field, and scattering the cavaliers at Marston Moor. 
They were the men who, as Macaulay says, “drove before them in 
headlong rout the finest infantry of Spain.” They built up Virginia 
in the wilderness, and followed Bradford and Winthrop to the rocks 
of New England. 

It was the strong sense of the worth and glory of the race and class 
to which he belonged which was the underlying principle of Cobbett’s 
life, and no man had a better right toit. In every way he was typical, 
physically and mentally. The round, rosy, rather heavy face, the 
flaxen hair, the powerful and thickset frame, the general air of hearty 
animal vigor, — all bespeak his nationality; and mind and character 
corresponded to the body which enclosed them. In every incident of 
Cobbett’s life the sturdy, stubborn persistence, the love of home and 
independence, the delight in fighting for fighting’s sake, and the utter 
incapacity to recognize defeat, — all of which mark the Anglo-Saxon, — 
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come out with wonderful clearness, and form a combination of qualities 
for which one may look in vain among other nations. Such a character 
has, of course, grave defects. Its possessors are apt to be narrow, 
slow of perception, brutal at times, and neither adaptable nor adroit. 
But it is pre-eminently a character of force, fitted for conquest, 
government, and freedom ; and its results can be estimated by the 
place which the English speech and the English race hold to-day in 
the world, and by the magnitude of the States they have erected, and 
the wealth and power they control. 

William Cobbett was born in Surrey in the year 1762, and there his 
early years were passed. He followed the plough, worked in the 
fields, became a gardener’s lad, and led a wholesome rustic life. A 
large part of his education was in the training of eye and ear, of hand 
and body, which an active country life alone affords. It was an 
education to which he always looked back with pride and gratitude, 
and he tells its story in a blunt, denunciatory, egotistic fashion so char- 
acteristic of himself that it merits quotation. He is speaking, late 
in life, of a sand-hill in the neighborhood of his home, down the steep 
sides of which he and his brothers were wont to roll: “ This was 
the spot where I was receiving my education; and this was the sort 
of education. And I am perfectly satisfied that, if I had not received 
such an education, or something very much like it, — that if I had been 
brought up a milksop, with a nursery maid everlastingly at my heels, — 
I should have been at this day as great a fool, as inefficient a mortal, 
as any of those frivolous idiots that are turned out from Winchester 
and Westminster School, or from any of those dens of dunces called 
colleges and universities. It is impossible to say how much I owe to 
that sand-hill ; and I want to return it my thanks for the ability which 
it probably gave me to be one of the greatest terrors to one of the 
greatest and most powerful bodies of knaves and fools that ever were 
permitted to afflict this or any other country.” 

But, underneath this physical and moral training, a mental educa- 
tion was also in progress. In rude and broken fashion Cobbett 
acquired the rudiments of learning, and the ability to read brought an 
intense craving for information to an unusually active intellect. The 
power of the inborn love of books and knowledge has rarely had a more 
striking example than when Cobbett, a tired ploughboy, expended his 
last pennies in purchasing the “Tale of a Tub,” and went hungry to 
bed under a haystack after reading his dearly-bought treasure as long 
as daylight lasted. But when the gates of knowledge were once thrown 
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open, Cobbett’s restless energy broke forth, and he chafed sorely at the 
narrowness of rural existence. He sought his fortune in London, and, 
moved by his strong love of country, tried in vain to enter the navy, and 
later, but with better success, the army. For eight years he served as 
a soldier, rising by steadiness, sobriety, and application to the highest 
grade of non-commissioned officers. Neither hardship, incessant drill, 
low company, nor miserable pay could daunt his untiring industry. 
He perfected himself in grammar, made himself a master of his own 
language, and read many books. In the army, too, he obtained his 
first and most painful insight into the corruption, inefficiency, and 
favoritism which then degraded and disgraced every branch of the 
English service, civil and military. He gave in his own person the 
best proof of the low condition of affairs, for he gradually drew to him- 
self all the various duties of administration pertaining to his superi- 
ors, who were too grossly ignorant and incompetent to perform them. 
The sense of his own capacity thus acquired, mingled with contempt 
and indignation at the system which put his inferiors above him, 
turned him from a soldier into a reformer of vested abuses. At the 
end of eight years he resigned, returned to England, married, and pre- 
pared to put in execution a long-deferred plan for the exposure and 
punishment of certain officers of high rank. His case was without a 
flaw ; but he knew little of the world, and still less of the power of the 
evil which he aimed to redress. He was put off, deluded, and ill- 
treated, until his efforts for reform seeming to promise only his own 
ruin he fled to France, and abandoned his first assault in despair. 
From France, after a short sojourn, he emigrated to the United 
States, and in the year 1792 established himself at Wilmington, and 
soon after at Philadelphia, as a teacher of English. The demand for 
such instruction and the character of his pupils show the condition of 
the time. They were French emigrés, and Cobbett found himself in 
the midst of the agitation which the events in Paris had started in 
the United States. For some time he quietly attended to his work 
of teaching and translating, and wrote an English grammar for the 
use of Frenchmen, which, for practical purposes, has seldom been sur- 
passed. But, as the combat thickened, the innate love of fighting, 
and the strong, conservative, English hatred of the atrocities in Paris 
asserted themselves, and Cobbett rushed into the fray. His first 
theme was the reception given to Dr. Priestley on his arrival in New 
York, and was entitled “ Observations on Dr. Priestley’s Emigration.” 
It was simply a powerful invective against the French Revolution. 
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“ System-mongers,” says Cobbett, “are an unreasonable species of 
mortals ; time, place, climate, Nature itself, must give way. They 
must have the same governments in every quarter of the globe, when, 
perhaps, there are not two countries which can possibly admit of the 
same form of government at the same time. . . . Even supposing his 
[Dr. Priestley’s] intended plan of improvement had been the best in the 
world, the people of England had certainly a right to reject it. He 
claims, as an indubitable right, the right of thinking for others; and 
yet he will not permit the people of England to think for shemselves. 

. If the English choose to remain slaves, bigots, and idolaters, as 
the Doctor calls theta, that was no business of his ; he had nothing to 
do with them. He should have let them alone, and perhaps in due 
time the abuses of their government would have come to that ‘ natural 
termination’ which he trusts ‘will guard against future abuses.’ But 
no, said the Doctor, ‘I will reform you; I will enlighten you; I will 
make you free!’ ‘You shall not!’ say the people. ‘ But I will!’ says 
the Doctor. ‘By ,, say the people, ‘you shall not!’ ‘And when 
Ahitophel saw that his counsel was not followed, he saddled his ass, 
and arose,and got him home to his house and his city, and put his 
household in order, and hanged himself, and died; and was buried in 
the sepulchre of his fathers.” 

The argument might be illogical, but the pamphlet had an unmis- 
takable power, and there could be no doubt at all as to the plain 
nervous style, the simple English, and the robust sense of the writer. 
The sale of the pamphlet was immediate and large, and Cobbett’s fu- 
ture course was open before him. His peculiar fitness for rough con- 
flict was obvious, and his career as a popular political controversialist 
began. Pamphlet followed pamphlet ; then came his reports of the 
doings of Congress, and, finally, “ Porcupine’s Gazette.” Thus Cobbett 
was fairly embarked upon the stormy sea of newspaper controversy. 
The field had been occupied first by the “ Aurora,” which under the 
guidance of Bache and Duane had for some time a monopoly of parti- 
san attacks, and much the advantage of the defenders of the Govern- 
ment, so far as the power of the press was concerned. All this was 
changed by the appearance of Cobbett. The question of revolution 
and anti-revolution principles had gradually resolved itself into the 
more concrete form of England and France. The strict neutrality of 
the Government had led to violent abuse of all the members of the ad- 
ministration, including Washington, as partisans of the hated mother 
country. A bold man was needed to combat the popular prejudices, 
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but Cobbett was fully equal to the emergency. He not only supported 
the administration measures, the neutrality, and the Jay treaty, but he 
even dared to defend England as against France. The rage of the 
opposition, thus confronted, knew no bounds. Mobs and libel suits 
were among the rewards of the hardy Englishman ; but he also gained 
the support and countenance of a powerful and energetic party among 
the ultra-Federalists, to whom he not only rendered efficient aid, but 
whose cause, it must be admitted, he ultimately injured by his extreme 
opinions. In Cobbett the gazettes of the Democracy and of the 
French sympathizers found a foeman who overcame them with their 
own weapons, and in this wild turmoil the party press of the United 
States came into being. There is a common and generally wholesome 
inclination in man to be /audator temporis acti, and this is especially 
strong in regard to a period which by the talents of the actors and 
the magnitude of their achievements is confessedly great,—as was 
in a marked degree the case with the United States in the years sub- 
sequent to the adoption of the Federal constitution. But in respect 
to our newspaper press there has been a great and marked improve- 
ment. This applies, not merely to news and to the quality of writing, 
but still more to the general tone of discussion. The gazettes of Cob- 
bett’s time were wholly given over to political controversy of the most 
personal and savage kind. Abuse and scurrility are, unfortunately, 
not wanting to-day in our journals, and in certain semi-civilized regions 
of the South and West they probably do not fall far behind their pre- 
decessors of 1795. But Cobbett and his adversaries wrote for and 
edited the metropolitan press of the time; and it may be safely said 
that in no respectable newspaper in any large city now can such viru- 
lent and unmeasured vituperation be often found as was daily spread 
before the readers of the journals which attempted to guide public 
opinion in this country at the close of the last century and the 
beginning of this. Here is a remark made upon one of Cobbett’s 
early pamphlets: “ Nature must have had the hysterics when you 
were born; mastiffs howled, and owls sang anthems to congratulate 
you into existence, and your jaws must have been furnished with in- 
dissoluble tusks, expressive of the disposition that was inspired within 
you.” He was habitually denounced as a rogue, a deserter from the 
army, a thief, a forger, and a garret scribbler. Tar and feathers were 
frequently threatened in order to send him howling back to England, 
while a very favorite method of assault was to describe elaborately 
the whippings he had received. Even his wife was not spared in the 
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general abuse, but was mentioned in the plainest terms as one of the 
vilest of her sex. A constant charge was to the effect that he was a 
hireling of Pitt, and a receiver of British gold, —an accusation which 
stung Cobbett to the quick, and led him to publish a careful and con- 
clusive reply. He generally, however, satisfied himself by counter- 
assaults. At the time of Randolph’s trouble, and his so-called 
“vindication,” Cobbett says of the Democrats: “They have had 
address sufficient to stir the mob to burn the greatest part of the 
Federal senators in effigy; they have dared publicly and vilely to 
traduce the President of the United States; their own president has 
been elected a member of the legislature of Pennsylvania; the legis- 
lature of Virginia has declared in their favor ; and a fresh importation 
of thieves and traitors from Ireland is daily expected to arrive. These 
are great and solid advantages.” Here is another retort: “The 
enemies of the President of the United States, and of the Federal gov- 
ernment, pretend to be affronted that a man born in England should 
presume to say a civil thing of the character of George Washington. 
The consistency of this will appear when the public are assured that 
very few of the abusive scribblers who slander his reputation have one 
drop of American blood in their veins.” He concluded in the fol- 
lowing manner a prolonged controversy with his first publisher and 
other antagonists: “I now take leave of the Bradfords, and of all 
those who have written against me. People’s opinions must now be 
made up concerning them and me. Those who still believe the lies 
that they have vomited forth against me are either too stupid or too per- 
verse to merit further attention. I will, therefore, never write another 
word in reply to any thing that is published about myself. Bark away, 
hell-hounds, until you are suffocated in your own foam! Your labors 
are preserved, bound up together in a piece of bear-skin with the hair 
on, and nailed up to a post in my shop, where whoever pleases may 
read them gratis.” 

Cobbett was more than a match for his opponents individually and 
collectively. He was fully as coarse as they and much more original 
and racy, with a far better command of language and no mean capac- 
ity for very telling satire. He was, too, perfectly fearless and wholly 
unrestrained, either by the terrors of the mob or the law. It was a 
mere question of time, of course, how soon he got into the courts. 
The first attempt, stimulated by Chief-Justice McKean, was made to 
indict him for a libel on Yrujo, the Spanish minister; but the grand 
jury threw out the bill. Not long after, another attack was more suc- 
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cessful. Dr. Rush advocated, during the prevalence of the yellow 
fever, the practice of unlimited bleeding, and Cobbett not only assailed 
him in his usual unmeasured fashion, but succeeded in making the 
worthy Doctor, who was then at the head of his profession in Phila- 
delphia, extremely ridiculous. Justly incensed, Dr. Rush brought an 
action of libel, and the jury awarded him damages to the amount of 
five thousand dollars. This, and the expenses of the trial nearly ruined 
Cobbett, who took his departure for New York, reopened his shop, and 
attempted once more to start his gazette. He published also a news- 
paper entitled the “Rushlight,” devoted to his controversy with the 
Doctor, which shows rather strikingly the interest he and his affairs 
excited in the popular mind. But the pecuniary blow and the defeat 
in the courts were too much for him, and in June, 1800, he returned to 
England. 

Mr. Smith, Cobbett’s biographer, represents his hero as the cham- 
pion of the liberty of the press in the United States, and takes great 
exception also to the popular prejudice against him on account of his 
being an Englishman. Both the opinion and the criticism are un- 
founded and wrong. As to the first point, it should be remembered 
that mobs and libel suits were then the recognized method of meeting 
political attacks in the press, and on the only occasion when Cobbett 
was actually brought before the courts on a political charge the jury 
threw out the bill. In the case of Dr. Rush the libel suit was perfectly 
proper, and would be so to-day ; and the fact that Cobbett was right on 
a point of medical practice, and the Doctor wrong, does not touch the 
question in the least. Broken windows and public prosecutions are rude 
methods of conducting political discussions, but they were everywhere 
fashionable in the eighteenth century. They certainly did not restrain 
Cobbett’s freedom of speech materially, and he was but one of many 
who defied them, and paved the way for their disuse. Cobbett suffered 
far less than his opponents; and the scurrilous Callender who went to 
prison for his famous and abusive “ Prospect before us” really endured 
much more than Cobbett in behalf of what Mr. Smith styles the 
“liberty of the Press.” 

That Cobbett should have been disliked because he was an Eng- 
lishman was under the circumstances not only natural but proper. 
No people with an ounce of self-respect care to be lectured daily by a 
foreigner about their own affairs ; and Cobbett not only did this, but 
he refused to be naturalized, and dinned into the publlc ear the fact 
that he was an Englishman, and proposed to remain so. This con- 
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duct rightly diminished his influence, which was a misfortune to all, 
and especially to the party he supported and to which he proved at 
times a very dangerous ally. It is as a founder of our party press, and 
as an exponent of our party politics at a momentous period, that Cob- 
bett acquires interest and importance as a figure in American history. 
The manner, matter, and method of his controversies are very striking 
and suggestive, and exhibit in a strong light the deep political enmi- 
ties of the day and the crude forms of popular discussion then in vogue. 
That Cobbett rendered yeoman’s service to a sound policy and a great 
administration in trying times entitles him to a special debt of grati- 
tude, and must always be unquestioned ; but it is much to be regretted 
that he acted throughout as an Englishman, and that the ablest news- 
paper support received by the Federalists was not above the reproach 
justly levelled at the Democratic journals, that they were managed 
and edited by foreign adventurers. 

Cobbett turned his back on America with a heart full of bitterness, 
and with deep curses upon all Republics, ancient and modern. But 
his reception in England, while it confirmed all these prejudices, did 
much to allay the smart of the losses to which he had been subjected 
in the United States. He found himself welcomed by Mr. Pitt and 
by all the leaders of the Tory aristocracy. His services in alien- 
ating the United States from France, and in sustaining the English 
cause, received prompt and hearty recognition. He enlisted at once 
under the Tory standard and among the followers of the “ heaven- 
born” statesman. It was an ill-assorted alliance. Cobbett had noth- 
ing in common with the Tory aristocracy except a hatred of Bonaparte 
and the French Revolution. The arrangement could not and did not 
last long. The peace of Amiens parted the slender ties, and Cobbett 
drifted over to the Whigs, and finally settled down to what was his real 
work, — domestic reform. “The Political Register” became a power 
in the land, and in season and out of season Cobbett poured forth in 
nervous English one attack after the other upon the unreformed Par- 
liament, the corrupt civil service, the waste and extravagance, the sin- 
ecures, the placemen, the game laws, and the income of the Church. 
Through that long and arduous struggle it would be impossible to fol- 
low him without tracing the history of England for the first thirty 
years of this century. The ultra-Federalist and conservative of Am- 
erica became the radical, whose name was a by-word, in England. He 
was fined and imprisoned by one Tory government, he was driven into 
exile in the United States by another, and he was finally brought into 
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court on a charge of libel by the Whigs. His life was one incessant 
conflict ; but the wonderful pluck of the man, and his utter inability 
to recognize defeat came out after each struggle more vital than 
before. He was with each successive year reaching out farther and 
down deeper among the people, and opening their eyes more and 
more to the oppression and misgovernment under which they labored. 
Leaders in his newspaper, pamphlets, books, letters, and addresses 
flowed from his pen, possessed apparently of an absolutely inexhaust- 
ible fertility. He spoke at last to the whole body of the English com- 
mon people, not as a master, but as one in full sympathy, who had 
himself their thoughts and aspirations, who saw with their eyes and 
felt their burdens on his own shoulders. At last the triumph came. 
The reform for which Cobbett gave the prime of his life and powers 
was brought to pass in 1832; and its great champion, the man who 
had cried for it during the lifetime of a generation, was returned to 
the new Parliament. His career as a legislator was not distinguished. 
He was a patient and useful member, but he was too old to adapt him- 
self to the new sphere. The late sittings and the confined life told 
upon his health, and three years after the “famous victory” he died. 
The seat in Parliament was a fit reward and an appropriate close to his 
labors, for his presence at Westminster with his opinions unaltered 
showed the change that had been wrought and the work that had 
been done in England, and in large measure by the steady assaults of 
the Surrey ploughboy. 

The most interesting lesson of this remarkable career, crowned as 
it was with such complete triumph, lies in the methods used by 
Cobbett, and the objects at which he aimed. Bitterly as Cobbett 
hated the French Revolution, he was himself an exponent of the 
social and political forces which gave it birth, and which agitated the 
whole Western world. He was a leader in the great democratic 
movement which then began its rapid march, and which has been 
sweeping resistlessly onward ever since. The England of Cobbett’s 
time was the Eldonian England, the paradise of the few as opposed 
to the well-being of the many; and the few very naturally and very 
wisely clung to their privileges, and offered a firm resistance to 
every change. They were formidable and determined adversaries, and 
they held their own against the current of the times for forty years. 
Cobbett was the champion of the masses against the aristocracy. 
He was moreover sprung from the people, and he is one of the very 
few really great popular leaders of whom this can be said. The 
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agitator and the fomenter of popular discontent is as a rule a man 
from the upper ranks, who has been rejected by his natural allies, 
— vengeful, deceitful, and self-seeking. Cobbett was not only one of 
the class that he led, but what is far more extraordinary he was not 
a demagogue, but was from the beginning to the end wholly inde- 
pendent and perfectly disinterested. He never pandered to the 
people, he never stirred up their passions to serve his own ambition ; 
and he had also in ample measure the inborn conservatism of his 
race. He never advocated a change for its own sake, but ‘was always 
able and ready to prove its practical advantages. But his thoroughly 
English nature showed itself still more strongly in another way. He 
always declared that he not only admired and loved the British con- 
stitution, but that his one object was not to innovate but to reform. 
He aimed to bring back the Government to the original model and 
purpose from which it had gradually drifted. In other words, his 
theory was to restore the political fabric to its ancient form, and not 
to destroy what was old in order to replace it with something new. 
This theory is unquestionably a fiction historically. Reform was 
innovation. But the doctrine represents one of the soundest prin- 
ciples that any people can possess. When the Long Parliament at 
open war with the king still continued to use the phrase of “ King 
and Parliament,” and assailed “his majesty’s evil counsellors” and 
not Charles Stuart himself, they were indulging in what was pure 
fiction so far as facts went. But this clinging to usages and phrases 
and theories, this very contradiction between words and deeds, typifies 
the slow temperament, the law-abiding and law-loving character, and 
the almost blind attachment to precedent which prove the political 
wisdom of the race. These are the qualities which have made the 
English a great political and governing people, and which divide them 
from the nations of Europe; and it was with this spirit that Cobbett 
was wholly filled. There never was a time when he would have 
admitted for an instant that he sought for something new. That the 
Constitution had been distorted and abused, and that his aim was 
simply to restore it to its primitive excellence and purity, was not only 
his constant declaration but his rooted conviction ; and it was this 
belief which made his career honorable and his efforts successful. 
Cobbett’s courage, patriotism, independence, and singleness of 
heart and purpose are obvious at a glance; and so are his faults, for 
there is nothing intricate or subtle about the man. His low begin- 
nings, his half-education, his wonderful success, and the intoxication 
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of unbounded popular influence developed an egotism that was simply 
colossal. It is not offensive, for it was so gigantic and so simple and 
apparent that no one can be angered by it. But united as it was 
with a hot head and an impetuous disposition it made Cobbett not 
only impracticable in the active management of affairs, but utterly 
unable to work with others. He quarrelled with every one with 
whom he came in contact, whenever there was any question of leader- 
ship or difference of views. He would never sacrifice an opinion or 


alter a plan. 





“ Like Alexander he would rule, and he would rule alone.” 


This inability to deal with his fellow-men warped his character and 
diminished his usefulness, or rather confined it to the one field 
where it was much better that he should act alone and upon his own 
unaided judgment. 

Lord Dalling, in his very clever sketch of Cobbett as the “con- 
tentious man,” censures with great severity his inconsistency, and 
his biographer deems it necessary to defend him from this charge. 
The accusation is a misconception, the defence superfluous. When 
the Abbé Sieyés was asked what he did during the reign of terror, 
he replied, “ J’ai vécu,” — and the exploit was one of which any man 
might well be proud. To have been politically consistent in England 
during the era of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars 
would be as great a boast; and we have never wondered at Lord 
Eldon’s delight when the mob cried out, “There’s old Eldon! He 
never ratted.” Consistency at that period besides being a doubtful 
virtue was a great rarity ; and to a man like Cobbett it was a simple 
impossibility, —a fetter which would have hindered his movements 
and lessened his usefulness, and the want of it is no ground whatever 
for reproach. He was always in the thickest of the fight, always 
tossing on the stormy seas of public opinion ; and he could not do 
otherwise than alter his course from time to time in order to attain 
his objects. But he never lost sight of the beacon-light for which 
he steered; he never trimmed his sail to secure personal benefits ; 
and in his devotion to what he believed to be the welfare of England 
and of the English people there was consistency of the best sort. 

The fate of his writings is in some ways peculiar. No author was 
ever more prolific or more widely read during his lifetime, and yet 
every thing that Cobbett published has passed into complete ob- 
livion. His newspaper articles, his pamphlets, and his books are 
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all alike unread and forgotten. The reason for this hardly needs ex- 
planation. Cobbett was not a literary man; he was a political agi- 
tator, and he wrote exclusively upon the topics of the day. His pen 
was simply a weapon. His productions therefore have no present or 
permanent interest; and if they had not been ephemeral, but had 
been composed for posterity, they would not have answered their 
purpose. In two respects, however, Cobbett’s writings have and 
always will have a lasting value. They are indispensable historical 
documents. They throw a vivid light upon every passing event and 
upon every change of public opinion, and the history of the time 
cannot be written or understood without their aid. They have be- 
sides genuine literary merit. As a writer Cobbett belongs to the 
school of Swift, for whose “ Tale of a Tub” he sacrificed his supper ; 
but he is far from being Swift's equal, for the Dean was a great 
genius and Cobbett was not. The pupil has neither the refinements 
of style nor the keenness of satire for which the master is still pre- 
eminent. But Cobbett did have Swift’s simplicity of diction and 
strength of phrase, and he used pure Saxon to an extent and with 
a power which is well worth study at the present day. The great 
superiority of a plain nervous English style in argument of any sort, 
and above all in political controversy, although sufficiently demon- 
strated by the “ Drapier’s Letters,” receives ample confirmation in the 
writings of Cobbett. Both Swift and Cobbett far surpass Junius, 
despite the pointed and poisoned sentences and the attractive mys- 
tery which has done so much for the ancnymous writer. 

But it is not as an author that Cobbett will take his place in history. 
It is as the typical Anglo-Saxon of the Revolutionary epoch, as the 
founder of the Reform movement, as the friend of liberty and good 
government, and above all as the thorough representative of the 
English common people in a time of great stress and trial, that he 
will be held in deserved remembrance. 


Henry Casot LOopGE. 
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HE author of these two remarkable volumes! died last March in 
the island of Madeira, at the early age of thirty-three, the victim, 
apparently, of what is called “overwork,” —that is, of work long 
pursued in utter disregard of the necessary limitations and imperative 
requirements of the human system. Never, perhaps, has the demon 
of overwork carried off a more illustrious victim. Never, perhaps, has 
it been more strikingly shown of how little avail is the mere knowl- 
edge of hygiene in ensuring obedience to its precepts. Noone under- 
stood better than Clifford what are popularly known as the laws of 
health ; no one had fathomed more deeply or discussed more lucidly 
the dependence of the mind upon the body ; no one in our time has 
been better able to apply in the physiological domain the most accu- 
rate and definite conceptions of the relations of energy to work. Yet 
from all I have been able to learn regarding Clifford’s intellectual 
life, it would seem to have been at all times carried on with an in- 
tensely passionate, irrepressible zeal, as regardless of all physical laws 
as if the mind were not merely a distinct but an independent entity, 
unhampered even during the present life-by physical conditions. 

I cite this singular discrepancy between knowledge and practice 
on account of its intrinsic interest, not in reproof of the course of one 
whose loss I mourn as that of a friend. Admitting, with Mr. Spencer, 
that one is morally bound so to treat the body as not “in any way to 
diminish the fulness or vigor of its vitality,” one sees at the same 
time that, as the world is now constituted, emergencies often arise 
which subordinate to higher duties the duty of keeping oneself well. 
To save human life I may jump into a freezing river, though an ice- 
water bath be not recommended by hygienic advisers. So one sym- 
pathizes with the heroic sense of duty which often leads the scholar 
to toil early and late, and long after weariness has set in, in the per- 
formance of work which is expected of him,— though in many cases 


1 Lectures and Essays. By the late William Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S. Edited by 
Leslie Stephen and Frederick Pollock. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
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the work itself may be obscure in fame and the taskmaster thankless 
and treacherous. For my own part I sympathize keenly, too, with 
a very different feeling, — with that glorious exuberance of vital 
energy which in youthful days leads one far on into the night, work- 
ing with a kind of sacred fury to seize and secure the sudden glimp- 
ses of the fairyland of scientific truth or literary beauty ere drowsy 
memory shall let them slip and fade away. I think it very likely 
that in many such cases a systematic self-repression, in deference to 
hygienic considerations, might be just’ enough to clip down the 
brilliant discoverer or original thinker into a mere scientific or literary 
prig. The secrets of Nature and of Art are not to be won without 
struggles ; and in the serene regions of philosophic meditation, no less 
than in the turmoil of practical life, the highest results are often 
accomplished by those who work with desperate energy quite regard- 
less of self. Generous feelings of this sort have no doubt frequently 
urged great thinkers, like Clifford, fatally to overtask their physical 
resources ; and such mistakes are peculiarly facilitated by the accom- 
modating disposition of that faithful servant the brain, which in men 
of highly-strung nervous temperament is but too ready to keep at its 
work without protest, as a thoroughbred horse will run till it drops. 
In Clifford’s case this prodigious enthusiasm for work, joined with 
an inherited weakness of constitution, has robbed the world of one 
of its most valuable lives. But though his life was brief, it was won- 
derfully rich in achievement no less than in promise. He had dis- 
cerned more, and discerned it more clearly, in his score and a half of 
years than most men discern in fourscore. In fure mathematics he 
was admitted, at the age of twenty-five, to be one of the first five or 
six original thinkers of Europe. I say this from hearsay, for my own 
knowledge of the subject is not sufficient to enable me to comprehend 
his mathematical achievements or to appreciate their bearing. But 
the power and acuteness with which he treated questions in physics. 
and in general philosophy were very marvellous, and his suggestive- 
ness was so great as already to have entitled him to a high rank 
among contemporary philosophers. It was impossible for him to 
touch upon any subject without throwing some new light upon it, for 
the mere restatement of an old truth in his powerful and luminous 
language was sure to invest it with fresh and beautiful significance. 
His skill in scientific exposition was, accordingly, very remarkable. 
For taking the most hopelessly complicated and abstruse subjects 
and making them seem perfectly simple and almost self-evident to 
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ordinary minds, I do not know who could be found to compare with 
him. This rare power he owed largely to the extreme vividness of 
his imagination. What he saw “with his mind’s eye,” he saw as 
accurately and distinctly as only keen observers see things when they 
look with the physical eye. This is well illustrated in his lecture on 
“ Atoms,” and in various passages where he has occasion to allude to 
the intimate constitution of matter, to solidity, liquidity, quantiva- 
lence, and so on. People generally, when they talk about atoms, 
think only of very little particles, without having in mind any thing 
about their various. shapes and modes of behavior. Even scientific 
men, who get on well enough by the aid of established formulas, now 
and then betray a similar barrenness of conception when some novel 
point comes up for discussion. But Clifford would describe a cluster 
of atoms with as much minuteness and as much animation as a fash- 
ionable lady would display in describing the gorgeous costumes of 
last night’s ball. Take the air of this room, for example, which does 
not fill up all the space in the room, but is composed of a prodigious 
number of discrete particles of two sorts, —one sort called molecules 
of oxygen, the other sort called molecules of nitrogen. “These small 
molecules,” says Clifford, “are not at rest in the room, but are flying 
about in all directions with a mean velocity of seventeen miles a 
minute. They do not fly far in one direction; but any particular 
molecule, after going over an incredibly short distance — the measure 
of which has been made — meets another, not exactly plump, but a 
little on one side ; so that they behave to one another somewhat in 
the same way as two people do who are dancing Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley, — they join hands, swing around, and then fly away in different 
directions. All these molecules are constantly changing the direc- 
tion of each other’s motion ; they are flying about with very different 
velocities, although, as I have said, their mean velocity is about seven- 
teen miles a minute. If the velocities were all marked off on a scale, 
they would be found distributed about the mean velocity just as shots 
are distributed about a mark. If a great many shots are fired at a 
target, the hits will be found thickest at the bull’s-eye, and they will 
gradually diminish as we go away from that, according to a certain 
law which is called the law of error. It was first stated clearly by 
Laplace ; and it is one of the most remarkable consequences of theory 
that the molecules of a gas have their velocities distributed among 
them precisely according to this law of error. In the case of a liquid, 
it is believed that the state of things is quite different. We said that 
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in the gas the molecules are moved in straight lines, and that it is 
only during a small portion of their motion that they are deflected by 
other molecules ; but in a liquid we may say that the molecules go 
about as if they were dancing the grand chain in the Lancers. Every 
molecule after parting company with one finds another, and so is con- 
stantly going about in a curved path, and never sent quite clear away 
from the sphere of action of the surrounding molecules. But, not- 
withstanding that, all molecules in a liquid are constantly changing 
their places, and it is for that reason that diffusion takes place in the 
liquid. . . . In the case of a solid, quite a different thing takes place. 
In a solid every molecule has a place which it keeps ; that is to say, 
it is not at rest any more than a molecule of a liquid or a gas, but it 
has a certain mean position which it is always vibrating about and 
keeping fairly near to, and it is kept from losing that position by the 
action of the surrounding molecules.” ! 

Such scientific exposition as this is as beautiful as poetry. In 
reading it one feels how the glory and beauty of Nature is immeas- 
urably enhanced for the philosopher who can thus with inward vision 
distinctly grasp objects and relations too subtile for the eye of sense 
in any wise to discern. 

This same remarkable lucidity is exhibited by Clifford in the treat- 
ment of metaphysical problems. In some respects the most striking 
discussion in the present volumes is contained in the essay on “ The 
Nature of Things-in-themselves,” where some of the latest suggestions 
of anti-materialistic philosophy are very forcibly presented. Starting 
from the impregnable Berkeleian position that the material world of 
- which I am conscious exists only as an organized series of changes 
in my consciousness, Clifford introduces a very interesting and sug- 
gestive distinction between the objective and the eective elements in’ 
cognition. Our inferences concerning the material world are all 
inferences concerning either some actual or some potential states of 
consciousness. When I describe the moon at which I am looking, 
I am describing merely a plexus of optical sensations with sundry 
revived states of mind linked by various laws of association with \the 
optical sensations. When I say that the moon existed before I was 
born, I only mean that if I had been alive a century ago and stood 
here and looked up as I am now doing, I should have had a similar 
plexus of optical sensations and revived states of mind to describe. 
Obviously there is nothing else which I can mean; in any statement 


1 Vol. I. p. 194. 
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which I may make concerning the world of matter, I can refer only 
to things which either are, or may be, or might have been, objects: in 
my consciousness. But it is quite otherwise when I make state- 
ments regarding the existence of minds other than my own. “When 
I come to the conclusion,” says Clifford, “that you are conscious, and 
that there are objects in your consciousness similar to those in mine, 
I am not inferring any actual or possible feelings of my own, but your 
feelings, which are not, and cannot by any possibility become, objects 
in my consciousness.” In the very act of inferring that you have 
feelings like mine, some of which you class as objective, and call the 
outer world, while others you class as subjective, —in the very act of 
inferring this I recognize these inferred feelings of yours as some- 
thing outside of myself, as something which is not a part of myself 
and never could be. These inferred existences Clifford calls ejects, 
“things thrown out of my consciousness, to distinguish them from 
objects, things presented in my consciousness,— phenomena.” My 
conception of you is “a rough picture of the whole aggregate of my 
consciousness, under imagined circumstances like yours ;” and this 
conception — unlike my conception of the moon, or of your face — 
implies the existence of something that can never in any way become 
a part of my consciousness. Your face, while I am looking at you, 
is an object in my consciousness ; but your consciousness can never 
be an object in mine,— it is an gect, something entirely outside of 
my consciousness. And so, too, your thoughts and feelings, the 
objects in your mind, are to me ejects. 

Now my belief in the existence of ejects affects essentially my con- 
ception of objects. Asa simple object, the table is but a group of 
my states of consciousness ; but when I speak to you of the table, I 
infer the existence in you of a similar group of states of conscious- 
ness, — and this group is an eject. When I think or speak of the table, 
I bind up together the izdividual object as it exists in my mind with 
an indefinite number of ejects assumed to resemble it ; and thus is 
formed the complex conception which Clifford calls the social object, — 
that is, the conception of the table as an object in human conscious- 
ness in general. There now ensues an ingenious and interesting 
series of inferences. Before our ancestors had become men, or were 
endowed with any thing like a human consciousness, there is every 
reason for supposing them to have been gregarious in their habits. 
They were gregarious primates of high sagacity. But gregarious 
action, among animals endowed with any sort of consciousness, is 
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plainly impossible unless the individual animal recognizes his fellow’s 
consciousness as similar to or kindred with his own. Above all, the 
first beginnings of speech necessarily involved a belief in the eject. 
But now, says Clifford, “if not only this conception of the particular 
social object, but all those that have been built up out of it, have been 
formed at the same time with, and under the influence of, language, 
it seems to follow that the belief in the existence of other men’s 
minds like our own, but not part of us, must be inseparably asso- 
ciated with every process whereby discrete impressions are built to- 
gether into an object.” To vary the quaint expression of Ferrier, 
the minimum scibile per se is not exactly ego plus object, but it is ego 
plus eect. Along with what we call the objective element in every 
piece of our knowledge there is not only a reference to self, but there 
is also a sub-conscious reference to other selves outside of us. “And 
this sub-conscious reference to supposed ejects,” continues Clifford, 
“is what constitutes the impression of erternality in the object, 
whereby it is described as not-me. At any rate, the formation of 
the social object supplies an account of this impression of outness, 
without requiring me to assume any ejects or things outside my con- 
sciousness except the minds of other men. Consequently it cannot 
be argued from the impression of outness that there is any thing 
outside of my consciousness except the minds of other men.” 

By this beautiful method of presentation, so much fresh light is 
thrown upon some philosophical truths as to make them appear self- 
evident. See what havoc it makes, at the outset, with the crude 
notion of the materialists —a notion supported by loose popular lan- 
guage and loose popular thinking —that changes of consciousness 
are caused by physical actions on or within the organism. Materi- 
alists talk about “ideas” as “originating” in the brain; and people 
generally have become so far impressed with the notion that mental 
states are caused by physical actions on the nervous system, that 
when you begin to explain to them the wonderfully minute correla- 
tions between psychical action and brain-action which modern psy- 
chology is disclosing, they immediately take fright and think you are 
“explaining away” the mind altogether. They think that in order 
to refute materialism it is necessary to deny that associations of 
ideas occur simultaneously with the passage of waves of molecular 
motion from one cell to another in the gray surface of the brain. I 
wonder it never occurs to them that they might more summarily 
effect their purpose by denying, once for all, that the brain has any 
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thing whatever to do with mind, or has any further function than that 
of a balance wheel or “ governor” for regulating the motions of the 
viscera! But in point of fact their alarm is altogether groundless. 
Those who have mastered the doctrine of the conservation of energy 
in its bearings upon the facts of psychology will see, as I demon- 
strated some years ago in “Cosmic Philosophy,” that it is utterly 
impossible that actions in the nervous system should ever, under any 
circumstances, stand in the relation of cause to psychical actions 
going on in the mind. A wave of molecular motion in the brain 
cannot produce a feeling or a state of consciousness. It can do 
nothing whatever but set up other waves of molecular motion, either 
in the gray matter of ganglia or in the white matter of nerve-fibres. 
Whatever goes in any way into the organism as physical force must 
come out again as physical force, and every phase of every transfor- 
mation that it may undergo in the meantime must be rigorously 
accounted for in terms of physical force, or else the law of the con- 
servation of energy will not be satisfied. To introduce consciousness 
or feeling anywhere in the series, as either caused by or causing 
actions in the brain or nerves, is “not to state what is untrue, but is 
to talk nonsense,” as Clifford would say. These considerations— 
which must for ever shut out sciolists like Biichner from intruding 
with their self-satisfied explanations into the great primordial mystery 
of Nature, the relationship of body and soul— would seem to have 
been clearly appreciated by Clifford; and he states the point in his 
psychological language with elegant succinctness. “The word Cause, 
moddaxas Aeyouevov and misleading as it is, having no legitimate 
place in science or philosophy [Chauncey Wright would have said 
a hearty Amen to that !], may yet be of some use in conversation or 
literature, if it is kept to denote a relation between objective facts, 
to describe certain parts of the phenomenal order. But only confu- 
sion can arise, if it is used to express the relation between certain ob- 
jective facts in my consciousness and the ejective facts which are 
inferred as corresponding in some way to them and running parallel 
with them. . . . The distinction between eject and object, properly 
grasped, forbids us to regard the eject, another man’s mind, as coming 
into the world of objects in any way, or as standing in the relation of 
cause or effect to any changes in that world. I need hardly add that 
the facts do very strongly lead us to regard our bodies as merely com- 
plicated examples of practically universal physical rules, and their 
motions as determined in the same way as those of the sun and the 
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sea. There is no evidence which amounts to a prima facie case 
against the dynamical uniformity of Nature; and I make no excep- 
tion in favor of that s/ykick force which fills existing lunatic asylums 
and makes private houses into new ones.” 

The doctrine of Evolution, as applied by Mr. Spencer to the study 
of psychical phenomena, nowhere undertakes to interpret Mind as 
evolved from Matter, but it shows a wonderfully minute and in- 
structive parallelism between the modes of evolution of the total 
series of objective facts and the total series of ejective facts. Push- 
ing the analysis, both of physical and of psychical phenomena, to 
its farthest possible limits with the data now at command, Mr. 
Spencer has shown how all the phenomena constituting a con- 
sciousness are compounded of elementary sub-conscious feelings or 
“ psychical shocks.” Physical phenomena, likewise, in an ultimate 
analysis, are resolved into simple pulsations or rhythmical movements 
of ether-atoms ; and the question arises as to the relation between the 
elementary physical pulsation and the elementary psychical shock. 
Reasoning most ingeniously from the essential continuity in Nature 
which the doctrine of Evolution supposes, and recognizing the im- 
possibility of deriving the psychical element from the physical, 
Clifford reaches the conclusion that “every motion of matter is sim- 
ultaneous with some ejective fact or event which might be part of a 
consciousness.” This simple ejective fact or event may be regarded 
as a molecule, so to speak, of mind-stuff; and we reach the startling 
conclusion that “the universe consists entirely of mind-stuff. Some 
of this is woven into the complex form of human minds containing 
imperfect representations of the mind-stuff outside them, and of 
themselves also, as a mirror reflects its own image in another mirror 
ad infinitum. Such an imperfect representation is called a material 
universe. It is a picture in a man’s mind of the real universe of 
mind-stuff.” 

Clifford recognizes that this doctrine seems to have been inde- 
pendently arrived at by many persons, and he instances the state- 
ments of Wundt in his “ Physiologische Psychologie.” The theory 
harmonizes well with that which I have endeavored to elucidate in 
the chapter on Matter and Spirit in my “Cosmic Philosophy,” though 
the result was reached by different processes of inference in the two 
cases. With Clifford's further conclusion, that the complex web of 
human consciousness cannot survive the disintegration of the organic 
structure with which we invariably find it associated, I do not agree. 
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It is a conclusion not involved in the premises, and is one which no 
scientific philosopher gua scientific philosopher has a right to draw. 
It necessitates as complete a transgression of the bounds of experi- 
ence as even the theologian is ever called upon to make. Least of 
all would one expect to see Clifford drawing such a conclusion and 
announcing it with a tinge of dogmatic emphasis withal, after reading 
his admirable remarks on Lobatchevski, where he shows how strictly 
the modern thinker must limit his generalizations to the region cov- 
ered by experience. Were it not for a trifle too much of what Mr. 
Spencer would call the “anti-theological bias,” Clifford’s way of rea- 
soning about the universe would have been quite perfect. 

Joun FIske. 
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RECENT PoETRY.—It is now thirty years since Edgar Poe died; yet 
some of his verses are still popular, and here we have a new edition of them.* 
Poetry which survives its author even so long a time as this has made a 
fair start for immortality, and the poet’s admirers may well claim that his 
reputation has proved not to be wholly ephemeral. By the verdict of a 
public which knew not the writer, and yet buys his books, criticism is in 
a measure silenced. 

“Sunt quidem qui me dicant non esse poetam ; 
Sed qui me vendit bibliopola, putat.” 


But if no one will now deny that Poe was a poet at all, there is, we imagine, 
only one man in the world who conceives him to be “ America’s greatest 
genius ;” and the existence of even that one might be doubted by the 
sceptical, if he had not written a memoir prefixed to this edition. A 
biographer who takes this view of his subject is not likely to do him impar- 
tial justice; and accordingly we find that Mr. Didier passes very lightly 
over all that part of Poe’s life which does him no credit, —for he is too 
candid wholly to deny that his hero had faults of character. The Life of 
Poe has been written from different points of view, and the exact truth 
_ about him may never be known to the public. It is probable that he was 
far from being the disreputable wretch whom his enemies have described ; 
it is quite clear that he was not the decorous and exemplary person his 
friends have tried to make him out. This new Life adds little of impor- 
tance to the facts already known. It is full enough of opinions, of the 
author and others, which may be taken for what they are worth. We can 
hardly think that Mr. Didier will convince anybody who is not convinced 
already ; but then such people are not apparently, in his view, worth con- 
vincing, nor does it matter much to him what they think. He has not 
furnished impartial observers with any sufficient evidence on which to form 
a conclusion for themselves as to the merits and faults of Poe’s character. 
As to his works, it is different. The evidence is all here, in some 
hundred and fifty prettily printed pages of this volume, plain to be read of 
all men, and compared with the biographer’s estimate of it. Does it show 


1 The Life and Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. A New Memoir by Eugene L. Didier. 
New York: Widdleton. 1879. 
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that the poet was America’s greatest genius ; that his intellect was supreme, 
his taste faultless, his genius grand; that he was the most original poet 
of the century, and that his best known work resembles “Hamlet”? Yes, 
says his biographer, it shows all this; and if stronger expressions had 
occurred to Mr. Didier, doubtless he would have used them. It is to be 
hoped he will never have to write the Life of another poet, for he has used 
up all the superlatives on this one. 

The best answer to this extravagant estimate of Poe’s verses is his own 
account of the process of their composition. First, consider how many 
verses you will write ; then invent a refrain which will sound well ; then see 
on what pretext it can be brought in at proper intervals ; and finally, catch 
your subject: by the combination of these materials you may build up your 
poem. Such, in brief, is Poe’s story of how he wrote “The Raven ;” and 
an interesting story it is, as he tells it at length. But it is not thus that 
“supreme intellects” work. We may be sure that it was in no such fashion 
as this that ‘“‘ Hamlet” was written. The excellence of the result, when we 
see how it was brought about, is indeed amazing; it is clear proof of a 
talent certainly wonderful, possibly unique. Perhaps no other man ever 
lived who could produce so fine a poem by so strange a method. The feat 
is worthy of all admiration, as a feat ; but the author is to be admired as 
what the old critics called an “ingenious gentleman,” and not as a mighty 
poet. It is to be inferred from Poe’s language that he habitually worked in 
this way ; but he himself could not do the trick twice. None of his other 
poems are half so good or a quarter so popular as “The Raven.” Hardly 
any are very familiar at the present day, except “The Bells.” Surely such 
are not the workings, nor such the productions, of a “grand genius.” 

Few readers of poetry will agree in all the enthusiasm of a fond biogra- 


pher ; yet they find, and for many generations may continue to find, in some . 


of Poe’s verses the charms of almost perfect harmony, of consummate power 
over sounds and rhythms, and of a sensitive and romantic, though not a 
powerful or deep-searching, imagination. But of the poetry which stirs the 
blood like the sound of a trumpet, or of that which lights up the dark 
recesses of the human mind ; of the poetry that brings courage, or wisdom, 
or consolation, — there is in all his writings not a line. 

“ Blanid”? is a spirited story of knights, ladies, and minstrels, feasting, 
fighting, and making love, in smooth and musical verse. The scene is laid 
in that fabulous period of the history of Ireland, when magnificent kings 
and heroic warriors were plenty, and potatoes and pigs were as yet unheard 
of. When the reader has become used to the strange names of people and 
places, the story runs along very pleasantly, interspersed with songs and 
lyrics, some of which are really pretty. These are indeed the best things 
in the book, and show the poetic instinct and the artistic skill of the writer 


1 Blanid, by Robert D. Joyce, author of Deirdré. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1879. 
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to more advantage than the main story does on which they are threaded. 
It is impossible to excite much sympathy for a hero who is beaten by his 
rival in fair fight, and then lays a plot to assassinate him, and successfully 
executes it by the aid of an overpowering force. This is no doubt a faithful 
picture of the practice in the days of chivalry ; but it is inconsistent with 
the ideal view of that glorious time which is usually taken, and which we 
expect to find in poetic romances. We are sure that not one of the im- 
mortal Seven Champions of Christendom ever did or suffered such things ; 
and one of them was an Irishman, too. Aside from this fatal defect in the 
plot, the tale is a pretty one. 

Mr. Strong * appears to have passed a large part of his summer in sleep, 
doubtless the result of reading his own poetry, by the publication of which 
in a convenient form he has kindly enabled others to attain the like peace- 
ful oblivion. May the dreams of his readers be as harmonious and unex- 
citing as his own! Toward the end of the season he seems to have been 
haunted by pale visions of Praed and Austin Dobson, —the faint reflection 
of which in his pages is perhaps their brightest spot. 

“ All Quiet Along the Potomac” is a collection of newspaper verses ;* a 
monument of bubbles. It was a happy thought to select these parts of the 
newspapers to preserve in a permanent shape ; for the serial stories, or the 
money articles, or the jokes, would have been harder reading, though prob- 
ably of the samevalue to posterity. It is scarcely to be wondered at that 
the authorship of some of the pieces, which appeared anonymously, should 
have been claimed by several people. “Many men, many women, and 
many children,” as Dr. Johnson said, might have written them ; and might 
then have so far forgotten them, until reminded by seeing them in type, as 
to fail to distinguish their verse productions accurately amid the crowd of 
equal merit which adorns our periodical literature. 


TueEsE three tales of pre-historic adventure have been translated into 
English from the French of M. Berthet.* In each case a simple story 
serves as a narrative thread, on which are strung descriptions of primitive 
customs. The stories are entitled, “The. Parisians of the Stone Age,” 
“The Lacustrian City,” and “The Foundation of Paris (Age of Metals).” 
The plan is novel, its execution very clever. The style is simple and inter- 
esting. The temptation to bombastic descriptions of the primeval monsters, 
the mammoth and the cave-bear, has been resisted. The translation can 
only be praised, for it bears no trace of hack-work, but is smooth and idio- 


1 Midsummer Dreams. By Latham C. Strong. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 

2 All Quiet Along the Potomac ; and other Poems. By Ethel Lynn Beers. Philadelphia: 
Porter and Coates. 

3 The Pre-Historic World, by Elie Berthet. Translated from the French, by Mary J. 
Safford. 12mo. pp. 310. Philadelphia: Porter and Coates. 1879. 
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matic English. The accounts of the characteristics of the different ages are 
spirited and vivid, and in general correct, though there are inaccuracies of 
detail which will distress the archzologist, but not disturb those readers 
who are willing to get their instruction from works of this class. The 
book is certainly very readable, and may be recommended as fairly trust- 
worthy and instructive. The paper and print are unusually good, and the 
illustrations not more sensational than one finds in many of the best works 
of travel. 


THE appearance of an ambitious historical work in America is an event 
of more than ordinary literary interest, and we may fairly apply that name 
to the “History of the Rise of the Huguenots of France,” by Professor 
Henry M. Baird, of the University of the city of New York.’ It is long 
since a work of equal pretensions in the field of European history has 
been produced by American scholarship. The choice of a subject was 
a most fortunate one. A period full of dramatic interest alike to the thea- 
logian, the politician, and the philosopher offered itself for study ; no rival 
was in the field, and the materials for a careful investigation of its events 
were to be had in great abundance. Memoirs of private individuals in- 
cluding some of the very highest among the prominent actors, detailed 
histories written by persons at the very centre of political activity, and 
above all the confidential reports of foreign ambassadors to their several 
courts form the foundation upon which any narrative of European history 
in the sixteenth century must rest. And all these materials have been 
made accessible even to the foreign student by the labors of men and of 
associations representing the most opposite tendencies in religion and 
politics. Upon scarce any period of the world’s history has such a burning 
light of inquiry and criticism been thrown as upon this immediately succeed- 
ing the great upheaval of the Reformation. Each great party has felt 
itself in honor bound to justify its men and measures by elaborate argument, 
and so it has resulted that the light of science has been too often a cross- 
light, obscuring what it sought to illumine. Thus the character of the 
principal persons engaged have come down to us in a haze of obscurity, 
from which it is the problem of the modern historian to extricate them. 

This is the attempt of the work before us. It aims to combine with a 
narrative of political events, from the outbreak of the Reformation to the 
death of Charles IX., a critical examination into the more important 
points of controversy developed in the works of previous writers. In the 
first of these efforts it seems to us eminently successful. Its plan is limited, 
in the first place, and that is a virtue to start with. It embraces only the 
formative period of French Protestantism, and leaves its later working as a 

1 Rise of the Huguenots. By Professor Henry M. Baird. New York: C. Scribner’s 
Sons. Vols.I.and II. 1879. 
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party organization to future historians. This gives to the whole book its 
character as a story of development, and we are led by gradual steps up to 
the grand dramatic culmination in the massacre of Saint Bartholemew’s day, 
and to its effect in cementing still more closely the bonds which held the 
persecuted Huguenots together. The first volume brings us to the year 
1562, leaving but twelve years to be treated in the second, and containing 
almost wholly the story of endless negotiations, of hopes doomed to dis- 
appointment, of promises made only to be broken, of half-way measures on 
both sides. 

We are shown here with great clearness how entirely each party failed to 
comprehend the possibility of two religions existing side by side, and how 
this was after all the real cause of the later catastrophe. The Catholics 
would not tolerate the presence of a foul heresy, nor would the Huguenots, 
so soon as they gained power in a city, tolerate an infamous idolatry. 
We should have been glad if this observation had led the author on to a 
more philosophical view of the question of guilt or innocence in the perse- 
cutions. That principle of mutual intolerance in God’s service shut out 
absolutely the greater principle of human charity ; toleration was apostasy, 
and compromise was crime. This logical conclusion from his premise our 
author is too apt to overlook, and to indulge therefore a degree of moral 
abhorrence at wickedness in the abstract which detracts from his merit as 
a philosophical historian. In spite of his declaration that he will spare us 
the details of persecution, we have a continued series of blood-curdling 
recitals, all illustrating the same point, and each accompanied by the regular 
expressions of horror. All the space thus occupied might well have been 
spared for a more critical definition of many points in the Constitution of 
the State and of the churches, upon which the ordinary reader, to whom this 
book is most certainly addressed, cannot be expected to be informed. For 
example, although the words “ Lutheran,” “Sacramentarian,” “Calvinist,” 
are used constantly, we find no exact statement of the points of difference 
in their several creeds ; yet this difference is an item of great importance 
in the development of a national Protestant Church. Even of the Hugue- 
nots themselves we have only a few words as to the etymology of the name, 
giving no intelligible conclusion ; and if one should search for an exact 
statement of the Huguenot form of belief or worship, he would nowhere 
find it. We follow the growth of a Protestant party with but slight 
indications of the exact means by which the spread of the new religion 
was effected. 

The same uncertainty prevails with regard to political matters. The 
relation of the Parliament of Paris to the provincial parliament in admin- 
istrative affairs is not clear ; the extent to which feudal rights of jurisdiction 
and administration still existed is only to be guessed from a stray notice 
here and there. We read of cities being given in pledge by the Govern- 
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ment to rebellious leaders without a suggestion of the right of possession 
which the Government had in such cities. Further, we hear of Huguenot 
congregations taking possession of church property, and would like to know 
what sort of property in these estates vested in the congregation. Either 
the reader must be thoroughly versed in public and canon law, or such 
matters should be made clear, if some of the most vital and interesting 
moments in any social movement are to be understood. We are not 
suggesting that in a narrative history long dissertations on fundamental 
principles of government should be inserted, but only that some of the 
. space devoted to external adornment should be spared for that which is 
really significant, and which bears on the deeper relations of society. 

Yet we are bound to say that Professor Baird has in the main resisted 
with great success the temptation to extravagant language which the nature 
of his subject offers. His style is for the most part simple and direct, 
avoiding useless. ornament, yet pointed and often eloquent. These qualities 
are especially marked in his recital of the scenes connected with the great 
massacre. The chapter describing the events of the days between the 
wedding of Henry of Navarre and St. Bartholemew’s day shows dramatic 
power of a high order. The various elements which contributed to the 
final disaster, — the uncertainty of the king, the malignant hatred of Anjou, 
the dark policy of the queen mother, —all are drawn with a master-hand 
and combine to lead us on with impatience to the dénoument. 

The judgment passed upon the leading characters seems to be, in the 
light of recent evidence, eminently fair and unprejudiced. One or two 
exceptions we cannot fail to notice. The policy of Catherine de Medici 
is repeatedly characterized as Macchiavellian, and as the result of a study 
of “II Principe ;” yet if there is any thing which marks that work more than 
another, it is the constant insistence that all measures of State should be 
dictated by a careful consideration of the conditions ; that a policy should 
be chosen, and carried through to the bitter end, — while Mr. Baird’s own 
description of Catherine represents her as devoid of a settled policy, acting 
from motives of timidity or impulse, shifting from one measure to another, 
and exercising needless duplicity to accomplish simple ends. Macchiavelli’s 
work was the deliberate conviction of an accomplished statesman ; Catherine’s 
policy was the inconstant wavering of a fickle and unscrupulous woman. 

Again we notice an inability on the author’s part to do justice to the 
Roman point of view. No historical picture can be correct in which there 
is no allowance made for perspective. He is the great historian who rises 
above time and race and religion, and sees the motives of men as they felt 
them. This is especially true whenever the Roman Church comes into 
the question. The sublime audacity of its pretensions must not blind us 
to the fact that ages of recognition have given to its claims a show of 
legality. Yet our author touches as gently as possible on the intolerance 
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and the riotous proceedings of Huguenots, while the blood-thirstiness of 
the Church is dwelt upon with ever renewed energy. We believe him to be 
absolutely in the right; but we must not forget that the hierarchy, too, had 
its grounds of right, which to that age and nation were of far more binding 
force. 

These blemishes upon so excellent a piece of work are the faults not so 
much of a man as of a school, which sacrifices almost every thing to the 
production of a powerful and telling narrative. Viewed as the result of 
that school the book is a brilliant success, and we predict for it a place 
among the “standard works” of our language. It rests, at least, upon a 
comprehensive and careful study of the original sources, and a comparison 
of the later writers in view of these original documents. Greater praise 
cannot be given to the purpose of any book, and the faults of execution we 
have pointed out would recommend it to a large class of readers. We 
repeat, however, that a more careful attention to exact statement of funda- 
mental relations in politics and religion would have given it a far sounder 
title to lasting fame. 


Tuis rather ghastly little volume’ is sure to be read by nearly every one 
beneath whose eye it happens to fall. The strange attraction exercised by 
a tale of a horrible railway disaster is simply irresistible ; and here are nar- 
ratives, each seeming to surpass all the rest in its aspect of terror, sufficient 
to satiate a coterie of Neros. One begins philosophically enough, but as 
he turns over page after page he comes to feel that his nerves are getting 
over-taxed ; and yet he can no more escape from the hideous procession than 
could the wedding guest from the curdling recital of the Ancient Mariner. 
Such a collection would be simply brutal were it not made for a useful 
purpose, and that it was written for such a purpose is the reason for the 
existence of the volume. The moral follows the stories ; and the last third 
of the book, it is to be sincerely hoped, will be carefully read by railway 
managers. Seldom does a disaster occur which does not teach its lesson, 
and Mr. Adams makes it his task to see that these lessons are duly com- 
prehended. Many parts of the book, which are not horrible, are very inter- 
esting. The descriptions of the handling of trains in the crowded railway 
stations of London is extremely impressive ; while in contrast with this the 
exhibitions of British stupidity are amusing, and rather agreeable. Not, 
indeed, that all the dull-wittedness which the book lays bare belongs in 
Great Britain; it must be acknowledged that there is a fair proportion of 
the quality to be found even in the United States. But on the whole the 
comparison between the two countries results not unfavorably for us. We 
are less stupid, not much more careless of human life, at least equally 


1 Notes on Railroad Accidents. By Charles Francis Adams, Jr. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 
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willing to adopt improvements and more capable of devising them. Some 
statistics in the closing chapters appear intended to reassure those readers 
who might well, at about the hundredth page, have sworn never again to 
set foot in a railway car. But statistics are hardly equal to the encounter 
with vivid tales of actual occurrences ; and though Mr. Adams proves that 
each individual ought to be able to travel the impossible distance of fifteen 
or eighteen millions of miles before being killed by an accident, nevertheless 
we do not advise any one to purchase or read the book if he is contemplat- 
ing a journey. 

The book is carelessly printed, so far as the proof-reading goes, and 
much more carelessly written. Mr. Adams’s style is naturally clear and 
forcible ; but it is hardly possible to believe that he has ever read over 
many of the sentences in this volume, so badly are they put together. The 
trick of separating the infinitive mood of his verbs by inserting words 
between the word / and the verb proper is very clumsy, and yet seems to 
be a favorite habit with him. 





Bauzac’s life and the work which he has left us’ are intensely interesting 
to those who know him at all ; and those who know him best also know best 
how imperfect any one view of him and of his gigantic labors must be. 
Hence the enormous number of memoirs, essays, and sketches brought 
forth after his death, and hence again the fresh interest with which even 
the oldest student of his books turns to any new writing on this unex- 
hausted theme. The man himself was so complex, and his works so multi- 
tudinous, that you are sure there is yet a chance that the next study of 
Balzac may enclose the unsaid thing. Certainly one may get a new view 
from any sketch however slight, and it may help to complete our knowledge. 
In commending Mr. Walker’s book of excellent translations we classify it 
at once as Balzac for beginners. It contains a slight sketch of the plan of 
the “Comédie Humaine,” a few apologies, not very well put, to the class of 
English people who may read it and whom we hope will read it, and very 
good and spirited translations of three of Balzac’s works, —“ La Bourse” 
(p. 77), “ Gaudissart II.” (p. 131), and “ Albert Savarus” (p. 151). 

Although at page 22 Mr. Walker expresses his belief that the natural and 
proper function of the critic is to condemn, still it will be unnecessary to do 
more than say that the English of the prefatory essay is often very flimsy, 
and sometimes even funny,—p. 18, p. 25, etc.; that the résumé given 
of one or two of the books is inadequate, to say the least, and that occasional 
small slips in the French translations appear. These are of but slight 
importance. The real point is, that, so far as it goes, the book will help to 
introduce Balzac to even a wider audience. This is something to be glad 


1 The Comédie Humaine, and its Author ; with translations from the French of Balzac. 
By H. H. Walker. London: Chatto and Windus. 1879. 8vo. pp. 336. 
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of, and gives Mr. Walker’s work its value. It is something to have made 
“ Albert Savarus”” known to a few thousand more people. 

It only remains to say one word in regard to the apology Mr. Walker 
feels called upon to make for the immorality of Balzac’s writings. He him- 
self feels it a little ; he knows that a vast majority of those who will read 
his book will begin it at least with a kind of protest, and he knows that 
Balzac himself defended his own works against this charge, which somehow 
seems to have been transferred from the books tothe man. Therefore his 
selections have been good for his purpose, which was to show Balzac at 
his best. The “ History of Albert Savarus” was in some measure Balzac’s 
own: he spent his life, which was as rigidly pure and chaste as a monk's, 
in the service of one woman. He wrote in “Savarus,” in 1842, that the 
thing to be dreaded after years of struggle was “to see fortune and death 
arrive together at the threshold.” In 1850 he expired in the arms of his 
beloved Countess, a few months after his marriage with her. 

Why have we as yet no memoir of Balzac which shall collect the scattered 
pieces like this, and make them into one consistent life? The key exists 
in the letters published by his sister ; the dates are well fixed; the char- 
acters entirely comprehensible and noble. What in all literature could be 
finer than the true story of his own life of work, of genius, of untiring devo- 
tion, ending as it did and should have done in perfect happiness? Why has 
another opportunity gone to have shown not only his fineness of work but 
his fineness as a man ?—to have put at the head of his life these words from 
his letters: “‘ Without this fulness of heart for you I should not have accom- 
plished the tenth part of my work,—I should not have had this ferocious 
courage”? Our only quarrel with Mr. Walker is that he, too, has lost an 
opportunity. 


WE find it hard to discover the excuse for being in such a book? as 
“Franz von Holtzendorff’s Wesen und Werth der 6ffentlichen Meinung.” 
It seems to us one of the worst examples of that straining after hidden 
meanings which has brought deserved reproach upon so much of German 
investigation and criticism. Public opinion is a thing so impalpable that 
to define it only renders it more obscure. Yet here we have a number of 
pages devoted to quotations from various authors to prove that such a thing 
exists, and that it is an element in politics worth considering. As nearly 
as we can understand him, the author regards public opinion as the force 
of a general, undefined, and perhaps illogical conviction in the mass of the 
people on given subjects of morality, politics, or social law. This power 
exists independently of the regular modes of expressing the will of the 
people, and this independence is to our author an essential element of its 


1 Wesen und Werth der 6ffentlichen Meinung. Von Franz v. Holtzendorff. Munich. 
1879. M. Rieger’sche Universitite-Buchhandlung. 
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existence. He makes, therefore, the somewhat startling statement that 
in the ancient Greek republics there was no public opinion, since the will 
of the majority passed immediately from the condition of an opinion to that 
of alaw. Following out this same theory, he finds in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, under the rule of “enlightened despotism,” the greatest activity of 
public opinion. Repression, he says, developed its intensity, and it brought 
about the greatest changes, especially in the humanizing of legal process, 
precisely because it had no regular and legitimate form of expression. 
There is a point here, but is it worth the making? We confess it seems to 
us very like playing with words. 

The examination of various instances of the working of public opinion 
is more interesting, yet here too the argument seldom rises above the 
commonplace, and falls often into a tone which to an American reader 
must be amusing. The point of view is continually that of the Govern- 
ment, and the main question always is, to what degree public opinion ought 
to be allowed to influence the making and administration of the laws. The 
same timid dread of that monster, the people, the same failure to compre- 
hend the possibility of political education which we had occasion to notice 
in a former work by the same author, mark the present volume in a still 
higher degree. While Herr von Holtzendorff is philosophizing about the 
merits and the dangers of public opinion, it is bearing him and all of us 
onward in ways that defy our boldest speculation to discover them ; and 
Germany, if it will maintain the lead it now holds in the politics of Europe, 
must put its energy rather into creating a public opinion worth having, than 
in speculating about its abstract nature and value. 


1 See International Review for November, p. 581. 
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Ir is essaying a difficult task, to endeavor to present the reader with 
either the salient facts of a great statesman’s career, or an estimate of his 
legislative labors, within the compass of a few pages. This task, however, 
has been attempted by Mr. A. C. Ewald, F.S.A., in his “ Representative 
Statesmen” (Chapman & Hall). Beginning with Strafford, the arrogant 
minister of Charles I., Mr. Ewald brings his series down to Lord Palmerston ; 
and if he does not exhibit either the brilliancy of Macaulay or the solidity 
of Hallam, he at any rate writes so agreeably as to make his sketches very 
entertaining reading. It is a pity, perhaps, that Mr. Ewald has ventured to 
indicate the chief characteristic of each English statesman with whom he 
deals by one distinguishing adjective. Though partially happy in some 
cases, this method is somewhat invidious. For example, the author describes 
Canning as the “brilliant” minister, and Pitt as the “disinterested” min- 
ister. Now with regard to these two particular statesmen — whatever may 
be the case with respect to others —the terms used are legitimately inter- 
changeable. Pitt was as brilliant as Canning, and Canning as disinter- 
ested as Pitt. Mr. Ewald is evidently a great admirer of Macaulay, whose 
style he obviously imitates. This is somewhat unfortunate ; for if Macau- 
lay had exhibited a less ‘striking power of picturesque language, he would 
probably never have risen to his great height of popularity on other 
grounds. If the pupil equals his master in eloquence, we may accept him 
and be thankful ; but we are not prepared to say that in this respect Mr. 
Ewald rises to the level of the Whig historian. Yet he resembles him in one 
point, — he has his favorites; and he justifies in Pitt high-handed meas- 
ures which he would have condemned in Strafford. The sketch of Palm- 
erston is written according to the general view of that genial minister’s 
character. His thoroughly English feeling is insisted upon, and his fear- 
lessness in diplomacy. Like Prince Bismarck, Lord Palmerston frequently 
carried his point by sheer outspokenness and frankness ; yet he sometimes 
pushed his views of the duties of a foreign secretary to the verge of meddle- 
someness and indiscretion. We cannot follow Mr. Ewald through each of 
his essays, which may be described as history made easy. As studies they 
are valuable and suggestive ; but they do not pretend to supplant the more 
solid and comprehensive estimates to be found in our leading historians of 
the political leaders with whom they are concerned. As books go, never- 
theless, this work is better worth reading than much of our contemporary 
literature. 
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“Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Evolution, as an Exhaustive Statement of the 
Changes of the Universe,” is the title of a work by Mr. Malcolm Guthrie 
(Triibner & Co.), which is calculated to be most helpful to the reader who 
is not deeply versed in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s philosophic method. The 
book is written very clearly, and with none of that egotism which too 
frequently disfigures works of this kind. We find here a most readable 
and lucid inquiry into, and statement of, Mr. Spencer’s “ Formula of Phil- 
osophy.” The author states broadly his ground for regarding this formula 
as insufficient, pointing out that its two factors, Matter and Motion, do not 
afford an explanation of the facts of life and mind. Amending the formula 
by the introduction of Force, Mr. Guthrie finds that though sufficient it is 
unintelligible. He therefore endeavors, from a study of Mr. Spencer’s ex- 
position, to frame a formula which shall be a true representation of it, but 
which he confesses he is only able to make a sufficient formula by making 
it vague, and to that extent unintelligible. “ From this it follows,” says Mr. 
Guthrie, “ that however much I may admire, and however much our thinkers 
may value, some of Mr. Spencer’s great generalizations, we must come to 
the conclusion that he has not succeeded in solving the main problem 
which he submits and sets down as the aim of his work.” We certainly 
agree with the author —and the great majority of men will do so likewise — 
that there is in the universe a factor which is more than mere Matter and 
Motion, and more than Force considered as the sum total of them. Those 
who find Mr. Spencer’s statements of the problems affecting life and mind 
very difficult and recondite—and this must undoubtedly be the case with 
the unpractised, unphilosophic reader — will discover that much light is 
thrown upon the Spencerian philosophy by the present work. 

_ The author who writes under the om de plume of Mr. Ross Neil has 
just published a fourth volume of plays, embracing “ Arabella Stuart,” “The 
Heir of Linne,” and “Tasso.” The work is issued by Messrs. Ellis & 
White. ‘These plays will undoubtedly sustain Mr. Neil’s reputation as a 
dramatic writer of truly original power. We welcome the new volume as 
an evidence that the dramatic spirit is not dead among us, as so frequently 
asserted. In choice of subjects our author has been very happy. There 
are few more tragic and pathetic stories in English history than that of 
Arabella Stuart, and Mr. Ross Neil has presented us with her character 
drawn with great distinctness and individuality. The mutual love and de- 
votion of Seymour and Arabella are beautifully depicted, and the last scene, 
where the young husband and his wife are for a moment reunited before 
being parted for ever, is one not likely to be forgotten by the reader. “The 
Heir of Linne” is a drama well adapted to the stage. The well-known story 
of the rich lord of Linne running through his treasure, and testing the feel- 
ings of his so-called friends in moments of deep adversity, has been manipu- 
lated in such a manner as to become most entertaining. The scene in which 
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the reaction comes, and the bankrupt lord is shown to be really the posses- 
sor of untold wealth, is very graphically handled, and with considerable 
humor. Several of the characters are dashed in with quite a Turneresque 
breadth. The best play of the three, however, is “Tasso.” In the earlier 
scenes the great and sombre poet appears somewhat too querulous and 
weakly egotistical ; but the last act of the tragedy more than atones for all 
minor defects. The loves of Tasso are traced with a skilful hand, and 
there is real flesh and blood about Laura and Leonora; but it is in the 
closing pages of this striking play that Mr. Ross Neil most strongly asserts 
his capacity as a dramatic writer. We have here all the requisites for fine 
writing, — strength, vividness, simplicity, poetry, and a truly Greek severity 
of outline and treatment. 

“The Amateur Poacher,” by the author of “The Gamekeeper at Home ” 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.), is another happily-conceived volume of sketches by 
a writer whose previous works on subjects connected with country life have 
gone through many editions. He now takes us, in interesting guise, through 
the experiences of the individual he professes to depict, and through a whole 
season, beginning with “the first gun.” There will doubtless be many per- 
sons anxious to make the acquaintance of “the amateur poacher.” 

The issue of a new edition of Jamieson’s “ Etymological Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language,” on a greatly enlarged and elaborated scale, has 
been commenced by Mr. Alexander Gardner. The work is edited by John 
Longmuir, M.A., LL.D., and David Donaldson, F.E.I.S. It illustrates the 
whole of the words in the Scottish language in their different significations 
by examples from ancient and modern writers ; shows their affinity to those 
of other languages, and especially the northern ; explains many terms, which, 
though now obsolete in England, were formerly common to both countries ; 
and elucidates national rites, customs, and institutions, in their analogy to 
those of other nations. There is also prefixed Jamieson’s admirable disser- 
tation on the origin of the language, while the entire supplement has now 
been incorporated in the body of the work. The task before the editors is 
one of great importance and magnitude ; but if the whole work is equally well 
executed with the volume now presented to the public, they may congratu- 
late themselves on having rendered an almost unparalleled service to their 
countrymen, and to the students of languages and literature generally. 
Nothing is allowed to escape which can in the slightest degree throw light 
upon the origin and meaning of Scottish words and phrases, while each word 
is illustrated from the best ancient and modern writers, the changes of sig- 
nification being noted with great minuteness. The work is in large quarto 
size, with double columns ; and some idea of the exhaustive nature of the 
editor’s researches may be gathered from the fact that the first volume, 
which embraces five hundred and sixty-seven pages, does not quite bring 
the dictionary down to the end of the letter C. We know of no work of 
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the kind executed on so noble a scale. The second volume is to appear in 
March 1880, and it is to be hoped that editors and publisher will be warmly 
encouraged in their undertaking by the public. Alike in matter, type, paper, 
and binding, this dictionary is all that the most fastidious bibliographer could 
desire. 

Mr. George Meredith has written another of his clever and brilliant 
novels in “ The Egoist” (C. Kegan Paul & Co.). It flashes with wit, and 
coruscates with epigram ; and yet we doubt whether it will be more popular 
than its predecessors. Mr. Meredith is a man of unquestionable genius, 
but whether it be that he does not care for the applause of the multitude or 
that he is unable to hit the general taste, we know not ; certainly he is not 
popular in the ordinary sense of that word. But he has remarkable gifts, 
and uses the dissecting knife upon humanity with the keenness and skill 
of a Balzac. In this new work he draws to the life the character of Sir 
Willoughby Patterne, the egoist. The satire and the wit of the book are 
equal to those developed in “The Ordeal of Richard Peverel,”— in many 
respects Mr. Meredith’s masterpiece. Carlyle himself is not a greater hater 
of shams than our author. It requires that the mind should constantly be 
on the stretch to follow his profound allusions ; but for those who do not 
object to this preliminary a rich treat is in store in the latest novel of one 
of the most original of living authors. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne has not chosen quite so popular a subject in his 
new story, “Sebastian Strome” (Bentley & Son), as he had in “Garth.” 
The latter was a work of rare power, and there are gleams of this power 
in its successor. As a mere study of character, indeed, young Strome is 
perhaps superior to any one individual in “Garth,” but altogether the 
effect of the book is not so pleasing or so satisfactory. There is a heavy 
burden of sadness over it, which is rarely broken by relieving touches. 
In the pathetic portions of the book the author is strongest, and there 
are one or two situations which are strikingly dramatic. Mr. Hawthorne 
is undoubtedly developing, though his new work does not mark such a 
stage of progress as did “Garth” over his previous fictions. Yet we 
may fairly admit that some of the father’s genius has descended upon 
the son. 

“ Sister” is the title of an anonymous story just published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. The author writes excellent English, but perhaps 
with more grace than power. The plot is of a simple and domestic char- 
acter, being concerned with nothing more exciting than the loves of several 
sisters, and of the care taken of them by an elder sister who furnishes the 
fitle to the novel. On the whole, the work is so well done as to justify us 
in giving by anticipation a welcome to future stories by this writer. 

GeorcE BARNETT SMITH. 
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